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. stone the family is drawn together around a sparkling fire, who 

doesn’t wish to vary the program of serious reading with some 

tale of daring and danger, of love, intrigue, and high adventure? 

There are'times when we wish a merely sweet story, or a merely hu- 
morous story. But with the storms of winter coming on, the heart 

likewise enters the spirit of the season 


A New Treat in Store for the Long Winter Nights—For You er Your Family 


A winter comes on with its long nights and before every hearth- | the worthy lesson of risking life and limb in a good cause, and keep- 
| ing a great trust in high fashion; while mingled with all the sterner 
| noise of powder, sword and trumpet, there runs the sweeter music of 
a rare love story—a love story which if it might have been happier, on 

| one side at least, could hardly have been nobler. 
Do not cheat yourself or your family out of the pleasure of follow- 





and yearns to follow some beloved 
or trusted hero through the storms and 
perils of adventurous life—provided, 
of course, there run through it all the 
love of a man for a maid, and especially 
if this love be beset by difficulties that 
seem to offer no way of happy escape. 
John Charles McNeill voices the feeling 
of all.of us, young and old—for the 
oldest man. or woman never outgrows 
the spirit that makes the youngest child 
beg over and over for ‘‘a tale’’—when 
he sings: 


**Now for a blazing hearth ! 
Now for the chimney nook! 
Now for the sage talk and jest and mirth 
And the old love story-book ! 


For when the winter shuts us in 
And the dark crowds up outside 
In some old tale of love and sin 
We'll wander far and wide; 


“With many a lassie and her lad 
Who moved with sorrow’s feet, 
Shall grieve that love is ever sad 











And sin so falsely sweet. 


A VIEW OF MRS. HUTT’S HOME, RALEIGH, N. C. 
Note how Boston Ivy and the Spiraea add beauty 





‘*Old sorrow and old vain desire 





That long ago have died— 
Ah; that’s the thing for a rousing fire 
And a screaming wind outside.”’ 


DON’T. FAIL TO READ— 


Let every North Carolina subscriber read first of all the plans on 
page 16 for meetings and work in every North Carolina school district 
Friday and Saturday of this week, and join in making his neighbor- 
hood better. 


Page 


And the Progressive Farmer now 
has a story to fit this need of the com- 
ing winter nights and meet the heart’s 
desire of every man or woman, boy or 
girl, who loves a bold and moving tale. 


Trees and Shrubs for the South .... 4 

How to Have Flowers All the Year Round 6 

More Fruits, Nuts and Shade Trees for the 
Farm . ae 








This week we begin to print ‘‘The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,”’ by the famous author, 
Anthony Hope—the story of Rudolf 
Rassendyl, a modern English knight. 
errant, and his marvelous adventures 
in the little Kingdom of Ruritania. The 
story is packed with incident enough— 
and accident enough—to bring a new 
source of interest and thought to eyery 











Some Nuts and Fruits You Should Have . 
Fruits and Flowers for Every Farm Home 
Cotton Seed Worth More Than Corn . . 
Leave a Legacy of Beauty for Mankind . 
Make the South the Land of Grapes and 
Cite BEUINOS one we ee tt 
Calhoun’s Old “Farmers’ Society” and 
Modern South Carolina Agriculture . 
What to Plant for Beauty . . s° v% 
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Fred Williams, Cptimist jj. ©. .) . 4 
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ing this great story during the next few 
weeks. Let some one member read it aloud 


' to all the other members of your family each 


night when the paper comes, then talk over 
the situation and guess as to the hero’s final 
chances of success or way of escape, and you 
will find yourselves looking forward to the 
story each week with as much zest and eager- 
ness as your little boy listens to stories of 
fairies, giants, Bre’r Rabbit and Robinson 
Crusoe. 


May we not ask, therefore, that you begin 
now by reading aloud to the whole family 
tonight the preliminary explanation and 
opening chapters on page 5, and resolve to 
make the most of this rare treat provided for 
all members of. our big Progressive Farmer 
family? 

















Guarantee 


We eae 


absolutely—every 
thread, stitch -and 


Save Half 
Your Under- 
wear Money 
—Look at 
these Extras! 


Why pay one cent 

» When you can buy this 

bs eenooth, fleecy-warm winter 
undetwear at orily 50c a 

or $1.00 per union suit? This i is 

fe stuff,men! Substantial heavy- 

underwear—the kind that 

wil the body heat in and the 

cold winter air out. Look at these 

xtras—and not a penny extra for you 

to pay. Read them all, l, then go and 

see Hanes dealer in your town 

and lay in a good winter supply of 


HAN $1.00 


Union Suit 
ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Hanes Union Suits have a closed crot 1 buttons, an elastic shoulder 
with improved lap seam which keeps the my ey in place and affords ample 


room —— binding. Form-fitting anklets 


This label on every garment 
a me 


waistband, stoutly soak tad as well finished. 
And every garment 
positive 


an ‘able. 
Hanes winter 
dealers. 





Nature” wiitten by an expert 
1 of information, It tells why Southern 
i destroy their manure are losing $8.00. 
.00 for every cow or mule on their places. Every 
t in the —_ is backed by figures taken from 
nts. 


> alee money but we @ive itto you free in order to in- 


NEW [OER 


neommeny aps ng Apo eatdh ooh tnd you with the maaure boo This 
spreader makes it easier for you to use your manure than to a it. 


It spreads 7 feet covering 3rows. Fewer trips per acse than with narrow spreading ma- 
chines. Guaranteed to spread without choking. Loads high and hauls easily. Spread var- 
ied at will from 8 to 18 loads per acre on the New Idea. Fully guaranteed. 


Write for Catalog and Free Book 


NEW _ IDEA SPREADER CO., 
476 First St. COLDWATER, 0. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Can Tell By Tho Milk Pail 
Whan Cotton Seed Meal Gives Or 


‘The day you start feeding Cotton Seed 
, Meal you get more and richer milk. The 
: milk as soon as Cotton Seed Méal 








Saves ‘$55.40 Worth . of Feed 


Ms horny ap ange pen fetta of Cotton 
Seéd Meal to a ration of corn and clover hay, 
Of 1,37 Ibs. emt et Aine of clover 
_ at avera: 


Cotton Seed Meal is the cheapest and sheet digestible Source ‘or protein, Puts 
sheep. Hopecially valuable tor sch SOOPER Viger Wo putt Bisbe ad alier farrowing. Wilts Woaay. tor 


VALUABLE FREE BOOK ON FEEDING 
This book will show how to save money on feeds and have better balanced tations. Send for it today“it’s PRE 


Publicity Bureau, Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 


808 Main St, Dallas, Téxas 





MARS 
_CORN 


SHUCKING 
merit 


7,1. a little ——_  eeimees to re- 
main buried. It has the thrift, push, 
energy and germinating power to 
grow. Given half a chance it will 


Become a Giant of the Forest 
Consider the acorn, and follow its 


earn Bivins Fortier 














Tiaeats Always Plenty of Fresh Water i Stock 
and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winterand summer, if you 


install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It opetates by the flow of any stream ue Roving: a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
of 3 or more gallons a minute. either pneumatic or 
< overhead tank. Over ip 000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 3130 Trinity Bldg., New York 








me, HORSES 
AY TOLL, 
time of drive to mill 
M. ro 


qasang 
feed 4 Py 
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BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
Send for FREE RNS Prat on B63 er egisagenc low 











~ MRS. HUTT S COLLECTION 


Every reader of Mrs. Hutt’s 
Department will appreciate this 
exceptional set of cooking con- 
veniences. 

You have needed every one 
of these utensils in your work 
—now you may have them, and 
for a little effort. Call on your 
neighbors—secure their sub- 
scriptions (new or renewal), to 
The Progressive Farmer and 
one of Mrs. Hutt’s. Cooking 
Outfits will be sent you, all car- 
rying charges prepaid. 

A club of only five (5) new 
or renewal subscriptions earns 
it, or a full three years’ sub- 
scription to The Progressive 

Farmer and one of Mrs. Hutt’s 
Meastine Saoons COOking Outfits both for $5 
Measuritig Cups cash. 


The Up-to-Date Cook Book 


The Wonder Recipe Box nearer describes it. This 
most modern convenience is a box containing over 450 
Pure Food Cooking Recipes on Indexed Cards with @ 
complete set of 18 guide cards as shown in cut. Also 
blank cards for filing additional recipes, 


Flour Sifter 
Vegetable Boiler 
Vegetable Dipper 
Strainer 

Egg Beater 
Potato Masher 


lt gm 
ime s Spoon 





Whenever a friend gives you a particularly good 
récipe or you cut one from a magazine simply write it 
or paste it on one of the extra cards and slip it back 
of the proper index card and it will be right where 
you want it every time. 

This Recipe Card Cabinet is with- 
out @ doubt superior to any cook 
book and so much more convenient. 

Mrs. Clarence Poe says: “I am de- 
lighted with my Recipe Cabinet. It’s 
worth ten times its cost.” 


You will have to see it and use it both for $3 cash. 


EIGHT -PIECE KITCHEN 


to appreciate it. 
and earn yours. 

Sent by Parcel Post, charges pre- 
paid, for a club of only two (2) and 
15 cents extra, or a full three years’ 
subscription to The Progressive Farm- 
er and one of these Recipe Cabinets 


So work up a club 





OUTFIT 





A Square Deal, Liberal Assortment, 


backache. 

ice and LATEST eth Con Kel W. Harrison 

Poldiar Sawing Mach. Co 

Top Prices. Write for Price List, 
GEO. I. FOX, 


a YURS 


Get up a club and get a reward. 


RAW = 


Send in your renewal. 








This set is made of good qual- 
ity steel with riveted ebony 
handles and nickle ferrule. 

It consists of the following: 1 
Meat Cleaver, 1 Sanitary Meat 


Saw, 1 Carborundum Sharpener, 
1 Carver, 1 Butcher Knife, 1 


Paring Knife, 1 Meat or Carv- 
ing Fork, 1 Patent Can Opener, 
made to fit any style or size of 
can, 


We will send this complete 
Outfit, postpaid, as a reward for 
sending us a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions and 10 cents extra. 





You can earn any article you wish. 


If not listed in Reward list we will 


meke youa speciaiciub offer, that you may earn it. 
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By TAIT 


BUTLER 


Timely Farm Suggestions | 








MISSISSIPPI readér asks : “What 

is the cause of ‘ropy’ milk? Is 
such milk unwholesome? What meth- 
ods should be adopted to correct this 
condition of milk?” 

Slimy and ropy milk is due to the 
presence in milk of undesirable bac- 
teria. In mild cases the milk is sim- 
ply “slimy”, but in extreme cases it 
becomes “ropy,” even to the extent of 
permitting it to be strung out in 
threads of considerable length. 

These undesirable bacteria or 
germs produce a viscid or sticky 
material. and their presence is an- 
tagonistic to the normal bacteria that 
cause souring, so that such milk sours 
slowly. 

Ropy milk is not of itself unwhole- 
some. In other words, these germs 
and their products are not unwhole- 
some, but since they usually get into 
milk in impure water used in washing 
the milk vessels, in dust and small 
particles of dung which have adhered 
to the cow and dropped into the milk 
while it is being drawn from the cow 
by the. milker, their presence may 
mean: filth and the presence of other 
germs which are umwholesome. These 
bacteria are said: not to produce fesis- 
tant spores (of sedds) and are there- 
fore, easily gotten rid of by proper 
dairy methods, as follows: 

1. Brush the dust and’ manure off 
the cow and then wipe the udder and 
flanks with a damp cloth wrung from 
a 2 per cent solution of earbolic acid, 
Kreso or zenoleum. 

2. Use only pure water in washing 
the vessels. These vessels should 
first be washed in cook or only slight- 
ly warm water, not hot water, with a 
brush and: some good washing powder 
and then thoroughly scalded with 
boiling. water and: exposed to the di- 
rect rays of the sun for several hours 
in such manner that dust will not set- 
tle in: them: 


It's Always Convenient to Blame the 
Hog 

T’S bad enough to see a good’ man 

feeding a scrub hog, but I am. una- 
ble to express my feelings properly 
when I see a scrub man feeding a 
good hog.” 

The above is a quotation from a 
- letter which T received the other day 
from a. “good” hog mani It is difficult 
to convince a man that he is at fault 
when: his hogs fail to do well. It is 
much easier and more agreeable to 
lay the blame on the hogs or the 
breed. 

There are scrub hogs and on*these 
the blame for faillire to obtain satis- 
factory results should be placed. It 
matters little if they are not always 
entirely responsible for the failure, 
they are not entitled to any consider- 
ation. J Believe it was Josh Billings, 
of some other philosopher, who said 
it was always safe to kick a hog, for 
he was sure to be either just coming 
out or just going into mischief. 

But it’ is important that we rightly 
place the responsibility for the diffi- 
culties which sometimes arise be- 
tween good hogs and their feeder. If 
the hogs are properly bred the diffi- 
culties. which arise in théir feeding 
are generally—almost always—due to 
errors on the: part of the man. The 
successful livestock man must know 
good animals; but of even greater im- 
portance is it that he know how to 
feed them. The most important point 
about feeding, to be learned by the 
South, ‘is to give sufficient feed, but 
regularity of feeding, feeding neither 

too much nor too little, and the prac- 





tical balancing of rations are of vital 
importance. No one can learm torfeed 
well without much study and some 
experience, or much experience and 
some study. Some have said that 
stockmen, like poets, are born not 
made, but a knowledge of feeding is 
not inherited. It must be learned, and 
there is no “royal road” or “short 
cut” to knowledge. Hard study and 
experience are the essentials of suc- 
cess in this as in many other lines. 





What Tankage Is 


MISSISSIPPI correspondent 
wants to know what “tankage” 
is, and how it is fed. 

Tankage is a by-product oi the 
packing houses, and consists of the 
waste parts of animals, dried and 
ground, after having been cooked at a 
high temperature and a large part of 
the fat and other such substances re- 
moved, 

It is used extensively as a fertilizer 
for supplying nitrogen, and as a feed 
for supplying protein, A higher grade 
of tankage is generally used for feed- 
ing, known as “digester tankage.” 
and “concentrated tankage.” The 
tankage used for fertilizer is also sat- 
isfactory for feeding, but when tank- 
age is ordered for feeding it is prob- 
ably best to state that it is intended 
for feeding. : 

The composition of tankage is var- 
iable, and in buying it the guaranteed 
analysis should determine its price 
or value. 

Henry, in his “Feeds and Feeding,” 
latest edition, gives the digestible nu- 
trients in tankage as follows: 


Protein 50.1 per cent 


11.6 percent 

From this it will be seen that it is a 
very rich feed and must be used with 
care, for it sells at a high price and 
no feeder can afford to waste it. 

The Southern farmer, with his cot- 
tonseed meal for horses and cattle, 
and the opportunity to furnish soy 
beans and peanuts for his hogs, 
should not need to buy much. tankage, 
but since we feed corn alone to hogs, 
to such a large extent, tankage can be 
bought to advantage for the purpose 
of balancing the ration for hogs and 
pigs. Nothing better can be, bought 
to balance the corn and its price is 
not too high considering its value. 
One part of tankage to from 6 to 10 of 
corn will prove much more profitable 
than corn alone. Its value-in the 
growing of young pigs, in producing 
growth and development of bone, 
may be inferred from the fact that 
pigs fed tankage develop thigh bones 
that require two to three times as 
great a weight to break therm as is re- 
quired to break the thigh bones of 
pigs fed on corn alone. 

Tankage can be purchased direct 
from the packing houses or through 
dealers advertising in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





Cottonseed Meal Superior to Corn 
Bran for Dairy Cows on Pasture 


READER states that he gets bet- 

ter results from his dairy. cows, 
when they are on pasture, from feed- 
ing. corm bran than from cottonseed 
meal, and wants to know if we can 
give the reason. 

We can. give no reason from the 
facts stated. We do not doubt that 
this occurred with him, because he 
says it did, but. we do not believe the 
better. results obtained when corn 
bran was fed were due to the corn 
bran. The chances are a thousand to 
one that the increased milk flow, 


when corn bran was fed to the cows 
on pastiire, as compared witlr cotton- 
seed meal, was due to softtie other 
cause or causes. For instance, it is 
easy to understand that cows on good 
pasture receiving four pounds of corn 
bran might give more milk than the 
samme cOws Off 4 poor pasture, or one 
that had been grazed short or dried 
wp, and receiving four pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, But it is impossible 
for us to understand how cows, with 
all other conditions the same, would 
give more milk when receiving four 
pounds of corn bran than when re- 
ceiving four poutids of cottonseed 
meal, mor do we believe that such has 
occurred. 


In short, we believe our. friend has 
failed to make a test in which alt-oth- 
er conditions were the same, and con- 
sequently-has drawn a wrong conclu- 
sion. This is always the danger in 
hasing a conclusion on a too limited 
experience, or in making a “test”, 
which is really not a true test, be- 
cause conditions are not alike. 


While we do not doubt that our 
reader’s: cows gave miore milk when 
receiving the corn bran, than when 
receiving cottonseed meal, still we do 
not believe the corn bran was the rea- 
son, because we cannot permit this 
one test to set aside hundreds of oth- 
er tests and the experience of hun- 
dreds of others for a long number of 
years, 

The following shows the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of corn bran, 
corn and cottonseed meal: 


DIGESTIBLD NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 





Carbo- 
hydrates} Fat 
Lbs. 


Protein 
Lbs. Lbs. 





6.0 52.5 
7.8 68.8 
37.2 21.4 














A cow giving mifk requires feed 
reasonably rich it protein, and the 
experience of dairymen generally 
bears out the conclusions which are 
naturally drawn from the above table, 
that when cows. are on pasture cot- 
tonseed meal is worth considerably 
more than corn bran pound for 
pound, and usually it is more econom- 
ical.even at the higher price for which 
it sells. We would also prefer corn at 
70 cents a bushel to corn bran at $244 
ton. 





THE HORSE THE SOUTHERN 
FARMER NEEDS 


More Weight Is Essential If Our 
Work Stock Are to Be Most Effec- 
tive 


T DOES not follow that the horse 

the Southern farmer needs is the 
one he thinks: he needs. Moreover, 
since opinions differ as to the type of 
horse needed and the various kinds 
of work required of farm horses de- 
mand various types of horses, it is 
quite certain no one type of -horse 
will do best all the different kinds. of 
work required on Southern farms. 

The horse most needed will, there- 
fore, of necessity be in the nature of 
a compromise. We must first deter- 
mine the most. important work re- 
quired of the farm. horse before we 
can determiné the type of horse most 
needed,. for it is only reasonable that 
in his selection his most important 
service should be given greatest 
weight. 

For those who expect to continue 
the use of. one-horse implements to 
any large extent, the horse or mule 
weighing around 1,000 pounds is. most 
needed. He must have quality, speed 
and endurance, for with small one- 
horse implements the only chance to 
obtain economical service is through 


_ greater activity. 


The class of farmers who are 
adopting modern methods and using 


two and three-horse implements, be- 
cause they do more economical and 
better work and save man labor, is 
growing fapidly, but is still compara~ 
tively small. Many of those who use 
larger implements for plowing and 
preparing the land still adhere to one- 
horse implements for cultivating the 
crops, 

But the demand for larger farm 
work stock is growing and will con 
tinue to grow rapidly. The average 
mati who has: begun the use of mod= 
ern implements and methods tiow de- 
mands a horse or mule weighing 100 
to 200 pounds more than was most 
popular ten years ago; and ten years 
from now a horse or mule weighing’ 
200 pounds more than the popular 
type of today will be demanded. 

To do good, efficient and economi~ 
cal service the horsé needed on 
Southern farms must weigh 1,200 to 
1,400 pounds. This is larger than is) 
thought best by most farmers, but if 
future needs, and breeding require- 
ments to meet these future needs, are 
considered, this weight is still too 
light, for the horse needed: ten years’ 
from now will Weigh. 1,300 to 1,500: 
pounds. 

The farm horse does most of his 
work at a walking gait, and He must 
have the weight to pull sufficiently 
large loads to more than make up for 
any deficiency in speed as compared 
with lighter animals. The greatest 
need on Southern farms is for better 
work. Texas, for instance, has used 
more. horses as a means of doing 
more work, cultivating more acrés). 
but the real need for heavier farm 
horses. is to -enab!® the farmer to do 
better work. The best work cannot 
be done with one-horse plows and 
other one-horse implements. Large 
plows. and disk harrows require large 
er horses, 

But this. 1,300 or 1,400-pound horse 
must be of good quality. He need 
not have the speed of the. 900 or 1,000« 
pound horse, but he must be of gentle 
disposition, good quality, compactly 
built and. rugged. 

A. horse weighing 1,300 or 1,400 
pounds is too large for light driving 
or saddle purposes, and yet these ser« 
vices are required of. farm Horses. It 
it true that these are unimportant 
services, compared: with the work of 
cultivating. the land and hauling the 
farm products to market, and this be- 
ing the case it follows that the horse 
of most service on the farm is the 
one that will cultivate the land best 
and most economicaHy. If the mule 
is to remain. the chief draft animab of 
the South, we must breed: the type of 
mares that will produte the type of 
mule needed, and here again, the need’ 
is for a mare weighing 1300 to 1,500 
pounds, 

The horse the Southern farmer 
needs must be bred, for no country 
ever can buy sufficient. farm work 
stock to supply its needs. Moreover 
it must be largely bred from our na~ 
tive mares. This will be a slow and 
possibly the most expensive method 
in the long run, but it is the only one 
likely to prove practicable, 

lf we are right that the Southern 
farmer needs a horse weighing 1,206 
to 1,500 pounds and that such an ani- 
mal must be bred up from our tative 
mares weighing 800 to 1,000 pounds, 
it is apparent that the sires. must be 
from the draft breeds. It then seems 
to follow that the horse needed om 
Southern farms is a draft horse. The 
Southern farmer has much the same 
attitude towards a draft horse that a 
mad bull has toward a red flag, bu€ 
we offer to him the quieting though¢ 
that a real draft horse, these. times, 
weighs 1,600 pounds or more and 
therefore the type of horse we have 
suggested. is really not a draft horse, 
but a horse with sufficient draft blood 
to give him the size required to do 
good and economical farm work. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. Massey 

















" FLOWERING SHRUBBERY AND 
Ed SHADE TREES 
et 
" Some Varieties That You Will Find 
- * Useful and Beautiful on the Home 
-- Grounds 





“ITN THE planting of shade trees 
' § there is a common mistake madé 
y planting trees all over the lawn, 
taking a dense growth around the 
ee and thus making it almost im- 
_ possible to maintain a good grass 
pant. There is nothing that adds more 
to the beauty of a country place than 
“a good sweep of unbroken lawn front- 
4 ing the house, and for health we need 
_ to have the sun shine on the house. 
- In fact for shade and comfort we de- 
pend more on our wide porches than 
Fa0 the trees. 
But we must have trees and the fin- 
Rest of them, too, to make a real home. 
"But plant the trees as a frame work 


to the picture of green in’the center,” 


e and border them with groups of flow- 
_ ering shrubs. But do not set the trees 
- in rows like planting an orchard; set 


q them irregularly around the lawn and 
' an avenue with tree§ on each side of 


' the drive approaching the house. ~Ir- 


- regular groups of shrubs between the 


- trees 


and the lawn and _ banked 
- around the base of the louse will add 
mutch of interest to the-place. And in 
the South wé can have a great variety 
in the shrubbery, growing of course 


' the early blooming sorts common in 
_ the North and adding the many. oth- 
' ers that our Northern friends cannot 


'-. The first: shrub 
~ the spring is the 


+ grow. 
o show bloom in 
irea Thunberggii. 


: This is a dwarf bush plant, with slen- 






der, willow-like leaves, and is very 
_ ~pretty all summer when not in bloom, 
as it looks like a big fern. Spirea Van 


_._ Houtti comes in next, and looks like a 


mountain of snow. The Forsythias 





_ afe early too, and have yellow flow- 


ers, The Japan quince blooms among 
the earliest, often showing its scarlet 


_ flowers in the late days of February. 


There is a handsome variety with 


» rosy flowers, and. both should be had. 
’ Then of course we want the crape 
- myrtles, from the white to pink and 


: “able. 


purple. The sweet scented banana 
- shrub, Magnolia fuscata, is indispens- 
Then the Chinese azaleas all 
__ thrive well in the South, and with the 
* Camellia Japonica -do :finely on the 
north side of the house where they 


4 * will be shaded from the morning sun. 
_ In the same situation the Hydrangea 


- Hortensia will make a splendid bloom. 
This naturally has clusters of pink 


q flowers, but when planted in soil con- 


flowers will all be blue. 


the 
There are 


taining iron, like our red soils, 


» now a great many new hydrangeas 
_ bred by the French growers in many 


ser ma 1 


' shades of pink and in pure white 


flowers. 

Then of course we'want roses, 
climbing roses for the porch and 
climbing roses elsewhere. I visited a 
fair recently where there were woven 


’ wire fences on both sides of the en- 


sat eG seis Ga ets 


' ed in well enriched beds. 


trance road. These fences were cov- 
ered with roses of the climbing sorts, 
both the ramblers and the _ ever- 
blooming varieties, and this decorated 
fence was an object of beauty as well 
as utility. 

The bush tea roses are better plant- 
There is no 


+ plant that responds better to heavy 


manuring then the rose, and the rich- 
er you make the soil the better the 


: growth of'bloom. The new hybrid tea 


"7 
i 


roses are many of them very fine, and 
they are more hardy than the older 
sorts. 

For porch climbers in the South the 
best roses are the Banksias, white 


~ and yellow. The Yellow Banksia is 
~* the first herald of the rose season, 


ty 


and both varieties make fine climbers. 
.But to go-back to the hardy shrubs; 


there is one plant naturally a climber 
which makes a wonderful show of 
bloom trained as a weeping tree by 
setting a stout post to tie it to and 
letting the branches hang over from 
the top. This is the Chinese trumpet 
flower. Our wild trumpet vine and 
the cross vine have red flowers. This 
one has immense orange-colored and 
bronzy flowers in great clusters, and 
there is nothing more showy in sum- 
mer. I have a Japanese Kudzu vine 
by a side porch, but shall have to grub 
it out, for it is\about to take posses- 
sion of the whole place. It is entirely 
too much of a good thing. Probably 
it will be valuable as a forage plant, 
for I believe my one plant would 
make a wagon load twice in the sea- 
son, 


PLANTING FLOWERING BULBS 


—_— 


Beds of Tulips and Hyacinths Add a 
Touch of Beauty to the Home 





ANY of my friends, seeing a beau- 
tiful bed of tulips or hyacinths in 
spring, fail to remember in the fall 
that they must be planted now if we 
are to have the spring bloom. The 


a # 


Tender narcissus, the Polyanthus * ya= 
rieties and-the Chinesé so-called Sa- 
cred lily, Narcissus. Tazetta: These 
are tender, because if planted early 
they grow off at once, but kept back 
till the soil is cold they will do very 
well indeed. The Paper White is one 
of the best of these, and the Garn 
Soleil D’or is a fine yeliow one. Then 
there is a new kind of narcissus 
which is hardy and very pretty. These 
are a cross between the old Poet’s 
narcissus and the Polyanthus. They 
bloom in clusters of large flowers and 
are very sweet. These are called the 
Poetaz varieties. 


Of the tulips every one knows the 
early blooming sorts, and they make 
very pretty beds. But few grow the 
later and finer tulips. Of these the 
Darwin tulips are among the best. 
They bloom later than the early tulips 
and make very long stems and large 
flowers and are very useful for cut- 
ting. I have planted 200 of the Dar- 
wins. ; 


Then there is a white ‘hyacinth 
which makes longer spikes than the 
Roman, and just as many to a bulb. 
These are the White Italian. They 
are more hardy than the Romans and 
make good bulbs grown here and re- 
tain their character better than oth- 
ers. They bloom later than the White 
Romans. The so-called Blue Romans 
are simply the old little blue hya- 
cinths common in every old garden. 

Of the large flowered trumpet Nar- 





thus, smoke tree. 





TREES AND SHRUBS FOR THE SOUTH 


i bean United States Department of Agriculture has prepared a special list of 
trees and shrubs suited for general use on private grounds, streets, private 
parks and school yards in the Soutlrern States as follows: 

Deciduous trees.—Tulip, sycamore, pin.oak, white oak, black oak, willow- 
leafed oak, water oak, red oak, white ash, bald cypress, Norway maple, silver 
maple, red elm, American white elm, Kentucky coffee, American linden, 
catalpa, liquidambar (sweet gum), Carolina poplar, hackberry, sour gum. 

Evergreen trees.—White pine, long-leaf pine, magnolia, live oak, cedar. 

-Shrubs.—Golden bell, hydrangea, lilac, Elaeagnus longipes (silver berry), 
loniceras (honeysuckle), hibiscus (althea), hardy roses, Japan quince, calycan- 
(Privet should be added.) 

South of Charleston, S. C._—Camellia japonica. 
Southern Florida and Texas—Oleander, privet. 


(See also list of flowers, vines and shrubs in our Farm Woman's Department.) 


good roots. 








tulips and hyacinths are imported 
from Holland, for the Dutch growers 
excel all others in the production of 
these: bulbs, and they are sold so 
cheaply that other people cannot 
compete with the Dutch in growing 
them. 


The hyacinths known as Dutch hya- 
cinths make splendid spikes here the 


first season and then seem _ to 
decline in quality of bloom. But 
there is one class of the Dutch 


hyacinth which holds its own bet- 
ter here than the regular large hy- 
acinths. These are what are called 
Dutch Roman hyacinths. They make 
rather shorter spikes than the regular 
Dutch hyacinths, but the flowers are 
just as large,.and they do not resem- 
ble in any way the regular Roman hy- 
acinths. But left in the ground or 
taken up and cured and replanted the 
next fall, they hold their own in our 
climate far better than’ the large 
Dutch varieties. I have just planted 
500 of these in six named varieties and 
colors, and the bulbs cost me a little 
over half a cent each. 

The White Roman hyacinths are 
the earliest to bloom. These are 
grown in the south of France mainly, 
but properly managed the bulbs can 
be grown fully as well in eastern 
North Carolina. One caution must be 
observed in the upper South in plant- 
ing these, and that is not to plant 
them till the soil is cold in December. 
Planted early, they start to grow at 
once and try to get intg bloom about 
Christmas, and then they have the 
coldest weather of the winter on their 
tops and flowers, and get damaged. 
But planted in December they will re- 
main dormant and come on with the 
first daffodils in spring. 

The same is true of the so-called 


cissus varieties, the Emperor and Em- 
press are among the best, but the 
very best and, largest of the yellow 
trumpet narcissus is the Glory of Lei- 
den. Then every one likes the old 
Poet’s narcissus, with its white flow- 
ers and red cup, and there is now an 
earlier blooming and larger variety 
which is-an improvement on the old 
one. 

The old white Madonna lily, Lilium 
candidum, grows finely in this coun- 
try, but not being very largely grown 
here the bulbs are mainly imported 
from France. These must be planted 
in August or September, as they must 
make a good fall growth and a crown 
of green winter leaves in order to 
bloom well. I grew these largely and 
last year sold out the bulbs very 
closely, as the Northern seedsmen 
wanted them. Then-I sent an order 
to the north of France for some 
thousands of small planting bulbs. The 
order was accepted, but then the war 
swept over that section and I did not 
get the bulbs, and am now short on 
lilies. All the bulbs mentioned as fall 
bulbs can now be planted with the 
exception of those advised to be 
planted in December. One thing is to 
be noted: never put manure in con- 
tact with any of these bulbs, for you 
will be sure to have rot. Plant them 
about four inches deep, and after 
planting you can-put a mulch of ma- 
nure all over the ground to advantage, 
raking off the rough part of the ma- 
nure in spring as the plants begin to 
show. 

The large Dutch hyacinths and the 
Dutch Romans can be bloomed in the 
house in pots or in glasses filled with 
water, the glasses being made for the 
purpose. To bloom hyacinths in pots 
plant the bulbs in pots of five or six- 


’ green all winter. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


inche size, barely’. covering the bulb. 
Then bury. the pots outdoors and cov- 
er well with the-soil for about two 
weeks, so that the bulbs will make 
Then you can take thein 
up and clean off and bring into a sun- 


ny window, and the bloom will soon . 


start. But you will have no flowers 
of any account if you pot them and 
try to start them at once.. Early tu- 
lips can be planted thickly in shallow 
boxes and buried outside to root and 
the boxes brought in later to a warm 
room and they will bloom finely. The 
Paper White narcissus bulbs can be 
put in bowls of water with pebbles 
like the Chinese bulbs are bloomed. 
Put the bowls ina perfectly dark 
place till the roots spread out in the 
water, and then bring them in and 
they will bloom finely and even better 
than the Chinese. I put the boxes of 
tulips under the bench in my green- 
house where they have heat from the 
hot water pipes and a partial shade, 
and the stems are thus drawn up 
longer and are better for cutting. 





Sundry Queries 


ROM Alabama: “I want to plant a 

small orchard and want to know 
the best kinds of apples and peaches 
to run through the seagon. Should I 
get Scuppernongs and figs from a nur- 
sery? Are large figs as good to eat 
as small ones? What is the best 
strawberry for this section? I want 
to plant some pecans and want them 
to bear early. What will do for a 
trellis to keep green all winter?” 

For summer apples plant Yellow 
Transparent and Red Astrakan; for 
fall, Bonum, Buckingham and Grimes 
Golden; for winter, Royal Limber- 
twig, York Imperial and Stayman 
Winesap. Of peaches, Greensboro, 
Carman, Champion, Oldmixon Free, 
Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Ray and 
Chair’s Choice. 

For an early strawberry plant the 
Early Ozark, and for main crop, Ches- 
apeake, 

The Stewart and Van Deman are 
good pecans, and. you can get them 
from any good Southern nursery, but 
as to early bearing I have never seen 
a pecan that would do much at bear- 
ing nuts less than 16 years old. 

Akebia quinata is a very good 
climber to cover a trellis and keep 
Get grapes and figs 
from a good nursery. Quality in figs 
is not governed by size. 
ones are very poor and some small 
ones not much better. One of the 
largest figs is the Grosse Verte, and it 
is of the finest quality, too. Of small 
figs, the Celestial is the most hardy 
and can be eaten skin and all when 
ripe. We cannot grow the Smyrna 
figs till we get the little wasp that 
sets the fruit and the Caprifig on 
which it mainly lives. They have these 
now in California and are so 
the packing figs. All the black figs I 
have ever grown were very poor eat- 
ing. The Celestial, Brown Turkey, 
Brunswick and White Marseilles are 
all good. 





Cotton Rust 


EBACE been using 200 pounds an 
acre of kainit to prevent rust in 
cotton. I.have heard that salt will 
have the same effect, and would like 
to know if this is true.” 

Whatever effect the kainit might 
have. in the prevention of rust is 
probably due to the moisture-absorb- 
ing nature of the salt it carried, and 
the same amount of salt may possibly 
have the same effect. But the, fact is 
that most of the so-called rust that I 
have noticed is not rust at all, but 
the work of the red spider or red 
mite, an almost invisible little insect 
that feeds on the under side of the 
leaf and is much encouraged in its 
growth by arid conditions of the at- 
mosphere. It is seldom troublesome 
in wet seasons. Where there is a real 
fungus disease, spraying would be 
the best preventive, and in fact 
spraying with soapsuds, is a good pre- 
ventive of the red mite, but is rather 
an expensive remedy in the cotton 


field, 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Rudolf Rassendyl— An adventurous young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
marriage to the Elphbergs, the royal fam- 
ily of Ruritania. 

Rudolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendyl are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight ..noses—characteristics of the 
Elphberg family. - 

“Black Michael”, Duke of Strelsau—Half- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious, to, be King himself and ‘far more 
popular with the people and army than.his 
brother Rudolf. 

Antoinette de Mauban—A beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania; whom the (King is expected to 
marry and Make his queen. Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 

Johann—Keeper of. Duke Michael’s castle, 
of Zenda. 

Josef—Servant to King Rudolf, 


PROLOGUE 

UDOLF Rassendyl, the young, 
English hero of the story and who 
tells it in the first person, is at the 
time of the story 29 years old, with 
a princely income inherited from his 
father, and is the younger brother of 
Lord Burlesdon, who inherited the 

family title. ‘ 
The Rassendyl family, through an 





_and- twenty hours there. 


propitiated the wrath of my kinsfolk 
ambitious for me to do something, 
by declaring that I intended to study 
the political and social problems 
of the ‘interesting community which 
dwells in that neighborhood. : 

It was a maxim of my Uncle Wil- 
liam’s. that no ,man; should- pass 
through Paris withoulepending four- 
My -uncle 
spoke out of a ripe experience of the 


— 


“Ves, I did,” growled i ae 

“An extremely accomplished man, I 
thought him.” ; 

It was-not hard to see that George’s I 
references to the duke were. intended 
to.aggravate poor Bertram’s suffer- 
ings, so that I drew the inference that 
the duke ‘had distinguished Mme. de’ 
Mauban by his attentions. She was a 
widow, rich, handsome, and, accord- 
ing to repute, ambitious. It-was quite 
possible, that she, as George put it, 
was flying as high as a personage who 
was everything he could be. short-of 
enjoying a strictly royal rank: for the 
duke was the-son of the late King of 
Ruritahia by a second and morgan- 
atic ‘marriage, and half-brother to the 
riew “king. :He had been his father’s 
favorite, and it -had occasioned some 


for myself; for when, after a night’s 
rest in Dresden, I continued my jour- 
ney to Strelsau, the capital of Ruri- 
tania, she got into the same train. 
Understanding that she wished to be 
let alone, I avoided her carefully, but 
I saw that she went the same way 
as I did to. the very end of my jours 
ney, 
having a good look at her, when tT 
could do so ynobserved. 






No ‘smash,’ however, 






can speak for her as confidently as 


and I took opportunities . 6f 





CHAPTER Il 


We Reash Ruritania 
As soon as we reached the Ruris 






‘afterward dropped in to the Opera; 


world, and I honored his advice by 
putting up for a day and a night 
at The Continental on my way to— 
the Tyrol. I called on George Feath- 
erly at the embassy, and we hada bit. 
of dinner together at Durand’s, and 


capital ‘itself. 


arked. 


and after that we had a little supper, 
> - “Oh, -no! 


and after that we called on Bertram 
Bertrand, a versifier of. some repute 
and Paris correspondent -to - The 
Critic. He had a very comfortable 
little suite of rooms, and-we found 
some: pleasant fellows smoking and 
talking. It struck me, however, that 


don’t despair! 


unfavorable conmimént when he had 
been created a duke, witha title de- 
tived-from-no less a city than the 
His’ mother had béen * 
of good, but not exalted, birth. : 
“He’s notin Paris now, ‘is he?” E 


He’s. gone back to be 
present at the king’s coronation; a 
ceremony which, I should say, he’ll 
not enjoy much. But, Bert, old man, 
He won’t marry the 
fair. Antoinette—at least; not unless 
another plan comes to nothing. 


tanian frontier (where: the old of- 
ficer who- presided over the custom-— 
house favored me with, such a stare — 
that, I felt surer. than .before_of my 
Elphberg. physiognomy) I bought the 
papérs, and found in them news which © 
affected my: movements. For some 
reason? .which was not clearly ex- 
plained and seemed to be something 
of a-mystery, the date of the corona- 
tion had been suddenly advanced, 
and the ceremony was to take place 
on the next day but one. The whole 
country seemed in a stir about it, 
and it was evident that Strelsau was 


Bertram himself was absent and in 
low spirits, and when everybody ex- 
cept ourselves had gone I rallied him 
on his moping pre-occupation. He 
fenced with me for a while, but- at 


The next day George Featherly 
went with me to the station, where [ 
took a ticket for Dresden. 

“Going to see the ake ?” asked 
George, with a grin. 


thronged. 
hotels overflowing; there would be 
very. little chance of my obtaining a 
lodging, and I should certainly have 
to pay 


Rooms were all let and 


an exorbitant charge for it. 





unpleasant union occurring a 
hundred and fifty years ago, 
is related to the Elphbergs, 
the royal family of the little 
Kingdom of Ruritania, the 
marked personal, character- 
istics of which family are 
“flaming red hair and long, 
sharp, straight noses.” Every 
now and then these features 
crop out in the Rassendyl 
family, and Rudolf, the hero 
of our: story, has inherited 
them in striking measure. 


This fact increases his in- 
terest in Ruritania, and he 
resolves to make the country 
a visit—even though he must 
virtually run away from his 
kinsfolk who think it is time 
for him to quit his aimless 
travels over the earth and 
settle down to a profession. 








I made up my mind to stop 
at Zenda, a small town 507 
miles short of the capital, 
and about 10 from the fron- 
tier. My train reached there 
in the evening; I would 
spend the next day, Tuesday, 
in a wander over the hills, 
which were said to be very 
fine, and in taking a glance 
at the famous castle, and go 
over by train to Strelsau:on 
the Wednesday morning, re= 
turning at night to sleep at 
Zenda. 

Accordingly at Zenda I got 
out, and as the train passed 
where I stood on the plat- — 
form, I saw my friend Mme, 
de Mauban in her place; 
clearly she was going © 
through to Strelsau, having 
with more providence that I 
could boast, secured apart- 
ments there. I smiled to 
think how surprised George 
Featherly would have been 
to know that she and I had 








Hence he tells them he is 

going for a tour to study conditions 
in Tyrol, but really sets out to see the 
coronation of a new King in Ruri- 
tania. 

What equipment Rudolf. Rassendyl 
had for taking care of himself on his 
new travels and adventures is indi- 
cated by the fact that, having been 
educated in Germany and visited 
much in France, he spoke French and 
German, the popular languages of 
Ruritania as if he had been “to the 
manor born”, also knew a measure of 
Spanish and Italian, and was further- 
more, a vigorous, all-round athlete— 
strong, active, a good swordsman, a 
good shot, and an expert horseman. 





CHAPTER I 
My Journey to Ruritania 

Y DETERMINATION to visit Ru- 

ritania was clinched by reading 
in The Times that Rudolf the Fifth 
was to be crowned at Strelsau in the 
course of the next three weeks, and 
that great magnificence was to mark 
the occasion. At once I made up my 
mind to be present, and began my 
preparations. But inasmuch as it has 
never been my practice to furnish my 
relatives with an itinerary of my 
journeys, and in this case I anticipa- 
ted oppositation to my wishes, I gave 
out that I was going for a ramble in 
the Tyrol—an old haunt of mine—and 





= "HE CASTLE OF ZENDA 


last, flinging himself On a sofa, he, ex- 
claimed: 

“Very well;’have it your own way. 
I am in love—infernally in love!” 

“Oh, you'll write the better poetry,” 

said I by way of consolation. 
‘ He ruffled his hair with his hand 
and smoked furiously. George Feath- 
erly, standing with his back to the 
mantelpiece, smiled unkindly. 

“If it’s the old affair,” said he, 
may as well throw it up, Bert. 
leaving Paris tomorrow.” 

“I know that,” snapped Bertram. 

“Not that it would make any differ- 
ence if she stayed,” pursued the re- 
lentless George. “She flies higher 
than the paper trade, my boy!” 

“Hang her!” said Bertram. 

“It would make it more interesting 
for me,” I ventured to observe, “if I 
knew who you were talking about.” 

“Antoinette Mauban,” said George. 

“De Mauban,” growled Bertram. 

“Oho!” said I, passing by the ques- 
tion of the de. “You don’t mean to 
say, Bert 

“Can’t you let me alone?” 

“Where’s she going to?” I asked, 
for the lady was something of a ce- 
lebrity. 

George jingled his money, smiled 
cruelly at poor Bertram, and answer- 
ed pleasantly: 

“Nobody knows. By the way, Bert, 
I met a great man at her house the 
other night—at least, about a month 
ago. Did you ever meet him—the 
Duke of Strelsau?” 


“you 
She’s 





Geotge is an inveterate.gossip, and 
had I told him that I was off to Ruri- 
tania the news would have been -in 
London in three days and in Park 
Lane in a week. I was therefore about 
to return an evasive answer when he 
saved. my conscience by leaving me 
suddenly and darting across the plat- 
form... Following: him with my. eyes, I 
saw him lift his hat and accost a 
graceful, fashionably ‘dressed woman 
who had just appeared from the book- 
ing office. She was perhaps a year or 
two over thirty, tall, dark, and of 
rather full figure. As George talked, 
I saw her glance at me, and my vanity 
was hurt by the thought that, muffled 
in a fur coat and a neck wrapper (for 
it was a chilly April day) and wearing 
a soft traveling hat pulled down over 
my ears, I must be looking very far 
from-my best. A moment later George 
rejoined me. 

“You've got a charming traveling 
companion,” he said. “That’s poor 
Bert Bertrand’s goddess, Antoinette 
de Mauban, and, like you, she’s go- 
ing to Dresden—also, no doubt, to 
see the pictures. It’s very queer, 
though, that she doesn’t at present 
desire the honor of your acquaint- 
ance,” 

“I didn’t ask to be introduced,” I 
observed, a little annoyed: 

“Well, I offered to bring you to 
her; but she said, ‘Another time.’ 
Never mind, old fellow, perhaps 
there'll be a smash, and you'll have 
a chance of rescuing her and cutting 


been fellow passengers for. 
so long. 

I was very kindly received at the 
hotel—it was really no more than an 
inn—kept. by a fat old lady and her 
two daughters. They were good, 
quiet people, and seemed very little 
interested in the great doings at 
Strelsau. The old lady’s hero was 
the duke, the Duke of Strelsau, Black 
Michael, for. he was now, under the 
late king’s will, master of the Zenda 
estates and of the castle, which rose 
grandly on its steep hill at the end 
of the valley, a mile or so from the 
inn. The old lady, indeed, did not 
hesitate to express her regret that 
the duke was not on the throne in- 
stead of his brother. 

“We know Duke Michael,” said she. 
“He has always lived among us; ev- 
ery Ruritanian knows Duke Michael. 
But the king is almost a stranger; he 
has been so much abroad nBt one in 
ten knows him even by sight.” 

“And now,” chimed in one of the 
young women, “they say he has shav- 
ed off his beard, so that no one at all 
knows him.” 

“Shaved his beard!” exclaimed her 
mother. “Who says so?” 

“Johann, the duke’s keeper. He has 
seen the king.” 

“Ah, yes! The king, sir, is now at 
the duke’s shooting lodge in the for- 
est here; from here he goes to Strel- 
sau to be rpowned on Wednesday 
morning.” 

I was interested to hear this, and 
made up my mind to walk next day in 

(Continued on page 23, this issue) 
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More Fruits, Nuts and Shade Trees for the Farm_ 


Article No. 40 on “Diversification and Independence im 1915!”’ 











By W.F. MASSEY 











T WAS always been a mystery to 
me that farmers as a rule in the 
Seuth -have so little fruit to eat. 

Amorg the most pleasant remem- 

braneces of my boyhood in Virginia 

and Maryland are the old orchards 

and the big. cherry trges into which I 

climbea and ate cherries, and the 

old Green Gage plums that melted in 
my mouth. Even here the great old 
cherry trees, with their big horizon- 
tal linitbs which a*barefoot boy could 

‘easily walk -out on, ‘have generally 

disappeared and ‘have not ‘been to 

much extent replaced. 

There is nothing that adds more to 
*he wholesomeness of the diet on 
‘tthe farm than an abundance of fruit, 
‘both fresh and canned for the win- 
ter. And ‘then the nuts. How I 
‘have searched the fallen leaves in 
‘tthe fall for chestnuts, and how 
T have ‘blackened my ‘hands with the 
Slack walnut ‘hulls, and have search- 
ed and climibed trees to thresh down 
the ‘hickory nuts, searching for the 
gheli-bark hickories and often get- 
ting fooled by the bitter pig-nut 
hhickery! Now we can add the pecan 
to the nut ist, and the Paragon 
chestnut will give us its big nuts on 
‘trees three years planted... And the 
Spanish chestnuts thrive well here 
and southward, though it is not so 
sweet as our native ones. Then too 
we got the chinquapins all along the 
old fence rows, and though smaller 
than chestnuts they were just as 
eagerly sought for and strung like 
‘beads on strings. 

Memories and Anticipations of 
ITH the cherries in spring, and 
the strawberries and dewberties, 

the Jatter on ‘the stubble fields, and 

the Jater blackberries along the fence 
rows, the June apples and the old 

Catherine pears, which to us seemed 

etter than the modern Bartletts, 

the Virginia Maiden Blush apples (a 

far better apple than the one «called 

Maiden Blush North),-and the nut- 

ting in the fall, boyhood to me ‘was a 

“very happy time, even if I did know 

that when I got ‘home I had to saw 

wood for the kitchen or hoe in the 
garden, 

With fishing trips thrown in be- 
tween, it did not matter if I had some 
real work to do after school hours 
and on Saturdays. The memory of a 
boy -raised on a cotton farm where 
the cotton runs right up to the house 
and «where there were no fruit trees 
and no strawberry patch and nothing 
but drudgery, must be a sad .one. 
There is no wonder that boys raised 
under such conditions leave the farm 
as soon as they start to make their 
dife career and go into something 
they think better than farming. 

Let us improve on this. Let us 
make the South a land of fruits. Of 
course there are large sections in the 
South where apples cannot be grown 
with commercial profit, but there are 
few sections where the summer and 
fall apples cannot be grown for 
family use, and a surplus produced 
for drying or canning. I turn my, 
glass hotbed sashes into evaporators 
in summer, spreading tthe fruit on 
trays and putting a glass sash over 
them, propped up on scantlings at 
each end, and under that glass the 
hot sun dries the fruit as fast as a 
fire-heated evaporator. 

Then of course we can fruits of all 
sorts for winter use. Even the hard 
Kieffer pears are fine when canned. 
Then too the good wife makes jam 
and marmalade of ‘the crab apples 
and the berries, and there is seldom 
a meal in winter in which some -of 
these. do not appear. And we have 
fresh apples all winter, even if we 
thave to buy them. Our readers down 


South is the finest 


“ crease. : 
for home use ap- MAKE A FRAME LIKE THIS’FOR PRO- 


where the orange and the grape sfruit 
flourish are often envied by our peo- 
ple, but we can grow the apples and 
peaches they cannot, and while they 
buy these we buy their grape fruit 
and enjoy it for breakfast. 

Then too, in the South we can put 
up figs as preserves, and there are 
few preserves equal to a- well ,pre- 
served fig. And we can grow the Scup- 
pernong grapes and the black-skinned 
varieties of the same family, which’ 
they cannot grow in the North, while 
we also grow the grapes they grow. 

And there is no fruit more whole- 
some than grapes of all sorts.. We 
can grow plenty of Delawares,:..Ni- 
agaras and Concords .before the time. 
for Scuppernongs and James and, 
others of that kind come in, and can 
have a really longer grape season 
than the Northern folks can have, 
though they can send us some after 
ours.are over. Here on the Maryland 
and Delaware -peninsula our growers 
have found the summer apples. very 
profitable, and 


better to have a well cultivated plot 
where the family supply can ‘be gath- 
ered without tramping the fields, and 
the fields wifl be better for all the 
wild ones being se out. 


Growing Apples 


APPLES thrive best on a strong 
£2 clay loam naturafly retentive of 
moisture and made more so ‘by turn- 
ing under ‘legume -winter cover crops. 
A young apple orchard should be 
well cultivated up to Jrily in some 
low-growing crop ‘like potatoes or 
meélons,*but not smothered with corn. 
All cultivation should cease ‘by July 
so that the wood will have a chance 
#o ripen and mature for winter. Then 
sow peas in the orchard to be turned 
under in September and crimson 
«clover for a winter cover. Keep the 
«crops well fertilized and .encourage 
the growth of the trees. ‘When ‘the 
‘trees ‘have attained a size that should 
‘become fruitful, we check this rapid 
growth by sowing 





there is no reason 
why they should 
not be profitable 
where they can be 
ripened still ear- 
lier. 

Cherries, except 
the sour sorts, do 
not bear much in 
the South except 
in the highlands of 
the Appalachian 
section. But there 
cherries .of the 
finer sorts can be ~ 
grown as fine as in 
California, and all 
over the South the 
varieties of the 
Duke and Morello 
class can be grown 
and made useful in 
the kitchen. 

The mountain 
country of the 


apple section of 
the whole country, 
and will ‘be heard 
from as transpor- 
tation facilities in- : 
And yet 





the orchard down 
to grass. 

But this grass~ 
should not ‘be for 
hay nor pasture, 
but solely for the 
| benefit of the 

‘trees. Cut the grass 
two or three times 
during the sum- 
mer and leave it to 
mulch the ground 
and help to retain 
moisture. Top- 
dress the grass an- 
nually with bone 
dust and potash 
‘and, you will -get 
apples. Plant one- 
| year-old ‘trees and 
ihead ‘them ‘back -to 
2 foot from ‘the 
ground, ‘or ‘low- 
theaded trees are 
Jimiportanit for 
| spraying, and the 
) | spraying must not 

| be neglected :if you 

| are to shave clean 
and sound ‘fruit. 
Spray early in 








ples can be grown Taree yor 


in many varieties 
part of the South. 

Peaches of course flourish every- 
where where the soil suits, with the 
exception of the orange belt, and 
even there they can grow the early 
Peento and Honey peaches. 

And why should not every Southern 
farmer maintain a patch of ‘the finest 
strawberries, dewberries and black- 
berries? You may say there are 
plenty of wild blackberries for the 
gathering, but these are not equal to 
the best cultivated sorts, and it is far 


in nearly every 


spring with Bor- 
deaux mixture, and 
as the blossoms fall 
add 1% pounds of arsenate of lead to 
50 gallons of the Bordeaux and spray 
to prevent the codling moth ‘laying 
eggs to make the fruit wormy. For 
early apples plant Yellow Transpar- 
ent, Early Harvest, Red Astrakan 
and Red June; for fall, Bonum, 
Grimes Golden and Jonathan; for 
winter, Royal Limbertwig, York Im- 
perial, Stayman; and in mountain 
coves plant the ‘Yellow ‘New- 
town pippin of the Albemarle strain. 
Set apple trees 35 feet apart each 
way. 


YOUNG TREES 





various shrubs. 


The following list 
through. 


June), Spiraea Anthony Waterer (July), 
tember), Althea (September). 


color, blooming date, .etc.; 


(medium), Snowberry (low), 


Kerria (low). 


combinations are good: 
List No. 1—Dorothy Perkins rose, 


Beauty. 
List No. 3—Amierican Ivy, Baltimore 
(Lonicera Halleana).—J. M. Field 





HOW TO HAVE FLOWERS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


N PLANTING in groups keep in:mind the different .seasons.of bloom .of the 
List No. 1—Forsythia (May), Spiraea Van Houttei 


There are many other combinations ‘that can be used, considering height, 
for imstance: 


List No, 2—Snowball (tall), Spiraea Van Houttei 
Japanese Raspberry (low). 

List No. 3—Mock Orange (tall), Althea (tall), Hydrangea (paniculata) (me- 
dium), Rosa Rugosa (medium), Hydrangea (Arboresceus sterilis), 


List No. 4—Budded Lilac (tall), Spiraea Billardi 
suckle (medium), Spiraea Anthony Waterer (low), ‘Snowberry Cigw). 


In planting vines and clintbing roses for your perch: use several -different 
kinds, as they will .blend .well and will bloom at different periods. 


Japanese Clematis (Clematis paniculata), 
and American Ivy (Ampelopsis quinquefolia). 


List No. 2——Wistaria Sinensis, Dorothy Perkins rose and Climbing American 


gives satisfactory blooms the season 


(June), 
(paniculata) 


Weigela (late 


Hydrangea (August-Sep- 


(medium), Weigela Rosea 


Clow), White 


(medium), .Bush Honey- 


The following 


Belle rose, Hall Japan Honeysuckle 
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Peaches, Cherries and Plums 
pores peaches 20 by 20 feet, and 

one-year trees as a matter of 
course, as they are the only ones 
worth planting. Peaches do better 
in a light sandy soil than apples. ~ 
They should be headed low, with not 
more ‘than eight-or ‘ten inches.of ‘trunk 
below :the dimbs. Newer seed down 
@ peach orchard to grass, ‘but culti- 
vate clean. “While trees are small 
some low crops can be grown be- 
tween ‘them, ‘but after they -get amto 
bearing cutivate clean till Jilly and 
then sew «peas and follow with crim- 
son clover, all to be turned under for 
the benefit .of the trees. “Spray xcegu- 
larly in late fall and agein befere the 
buds swell with lime-siilphur wash to 
keep down the San Jose -scale. 
About one-third the last -season’s 
growth should be pruned back in-ear- 
ly spring, -cutting *te.asweed ‘bud.. 
Keep ‘the trees idm w«dwhd open thead, 
with young aveod. well distributed 
through the tree, and do not allow the 
young growth to get dil ont at ‘the 
ends of the dimhs with bare limbs be- 
low, and cause the tree to break with 
the weight of the fruit: Plant -peaches 
in the most:exposed anil coldest place 
‘on the farm to prevent. antimely 
blooming as .mifch as possible. 

-The following varieties will run 
through ‘the- season; Greensboro, 
Mountain Rose, Carman, ‘Champion, 
‘Ray, Etberta, Heath -Cling, and 
Chair’s Choice. 

.In the Sonth, plant cherry trees 
budded on ‘Madhaleb stock, ‘head low 
and prune-as for :peaches-and-cultivate 
in the same way. In:the upper Pied- 
mont and the «mountain sections, the 
large Biggareau and Heart cherries 
will thrive, and the Elton, Black Tar- 
tarian, ‘Governor “Wood and iNapo- 
leon are all good. ‘Of ‘the sour cher- 
ries, May Duke, Montmorency and 
Early Richmond. will .be. good, «and 
these can .be-grown in the warmer 
sections. 

Plums too are planted, pruned and 
treated as are peaches, and need <the 
same spraying with hime-sulphur -to 
keep down the San jose scale. .Of 
‘the’ Japanese varieties, the best .are 
Abundance, Burbank, Red June, Ogon 
and Kelsey. Plant also the Shrop- 
shire Damson, as :it is -better than the 
oli Damson. German Prune also 
does. well usually. Plum trees and 
peach trees need to be jarred daily, as 
the fruit sets and swells, to destroy 
the curcilio. Sheets spread under 
the trees will catch ithe .bugs and ithe 
bitten fruit, and the bugs feign death 
and can easily be dumped into a pan 
of water covered with kerosene. 

we 


How to Handle Figs 


i MOST ‘sections, except :in the .ex- 
treme South, figs should be branch- 
ed: from the ground so that they.can 
be -easily -protected ¢n winter ‘by set- 
fing «green pine boughs thickly 
around them. There is a great dif- 
ference in the hardiness.of figs. Some 
Ihave tested are of little use north 
of ‘the orange country, while others 
do well in ‘Nerth ‘Carolina, -southern 
Virginia and Maryland. Years ago I 
grew figs with perfect success in a 
cold locality in northern Maryland 
where we had zero weather every 
winter. “There I*bert the ‘branches ‘to 
the .ground in ‘late :fall and mounted 
the -earth -over .the whole, and taok 
them up -in the spring, and usually 
saved the early and larger crop. I 
tried this in North Carolina and 
found that it would not work there 
and ‘that with -varieties needing pro- 
tection a thick «stand -of -pine -bushes 
was best. 

The ‘hardiest fig ‘I ‘have grown is 
the Celestial, a small brown “Chinese 
fig which can ‘be eaten -without -peel- 
ing when ripe. This stands the -win- 
ter well-m central and-eastern North 
Carolina. A large ‘black ‘fig, the ‘Ne- 
gro Largo, is also -quite ‘hardy, ‘but of 
very poor quality. ‘Brown ‘Turkey is 
more commonly grown ‘than -any -oth- 
er, and Brunswick, Castle Kennetly 
and ‘Grosse ‘Verte-are all good. ‘In-the 
(Goncluded on -page 22, this ‘issue) 
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-To get the best results it pays to 


‘ular location by writing to W. N. 
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SOME NUTS AND FRUITS YOU SHOULD HAVE 





Pecans, Grapes, Strawberries and Dewberries Do Well Practically 
Everywhere in the South—Planting and Cultural Suggestions 





By Prof. W.N. Hutt 


#7 TAHE farmer who has learned to 
produce home supplies has solv- 
ed the first problem in success- 

ful agriculture. The farmer who goes 

a step further and has all he wants 

for home use and then something 

over to turn into ready money is a 

long way on the road to independence. 

In our wide range of horticultural 
crops in the South there are kinds of 
fruits suited to almost every variety 
of soil, altitude and climate. Every 
farm should have as wide range of 
fruit as its location will permit. His 
knowledge of local and readily ac- 
cessible markets will show the farm- 
er where he can best run a little 
heavy on some fruit that will meet 
the markets’ demands and bring in 
some extra money in addition to his 
special money crops. A selection of 
land well drained; preferably near 


heavy producer of very fine quality 
grapes. Concord and Niagara are 
standard varieties that can be grown 
to advantage’ where the spray pump 
is in frequent use during the growing 
season. Three or four sprayings of 
Bordeaux mixture applied during the 
growing season will usually bring to 
maturity a fine crop of fruit. 

No farm in the coastal region of the 
South is complete without its arbors 
of muscadine grapes. The muscadine 
type of grapes is well suited to the 
coastal region of the South. It does 
not need spraying, for this native 
type of grapes has developed a high 
degree of immunity to grape diseases. 

-The Scuppernong variety is well- 
known on most Southern farms, but 
more recently a number of other va- 
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Hydrangeas and Begonias as Orna- 
mental Plants 


é de pink hydrangea, on account of 
the size and showiness of its 
blooms, is one of the most ornamen- 
“tal plants for the porch or out of 
doors. in the shade of the house. 
These plants are only half hardy, and 
should be planted in large tubs or 
other spacious receptacles, that they 
can be moved to a place of shelter 
during winter. The plant will not do 
well when exposed to the hot sun 
during the middle of the day and af- 
ternoon, but must have partial shade. 
When one year old, the plant will 
have one large cluster of blooms, so 
large in fact, that the small plant 
that supports it seems in danger of 
being uprooted. After the first year 
the numerous sprouts and limbs all 
carry a cluster of blooms. We have 
a plant seven years old that yearly 
bears from 30 to 48 blooms, the clus- 
ters often being as large as a man’s 
hat. People passing by the house 
stop to admire and ask questions 


more salable berries. By setting out 
a few new rows each season a con- 
stant succession of fruiting plants can 
be maintained. 

In the Piedmont sections of the 
South raspberries can be grown to 
advantage. The plants are set either 
in the fall or early spring in rows five 
feet apart and the plants three feet 
apart in the row. If given good cul- 
tivation a bed can be kept in fruiting 
condition for several years. The 
plants should be thoroughly culti- 
vated during the growing season, or 
heavily mulched to retain moisture. 
The tips of all new canes should be 
pinched off when they get to be waist 
high. This will cause development 
of side branches thus increasing 
the fruiting surface. In early spring 
the old canes should be cut out, all 
weakly and defective ones removed 
and from four to six vigorous canes 
left to the hill. Side branches should 
be shortened to about 18 inches. 
Raspberries will generally produce 
good crops of fruit as long as vines 
receive liberal manuring and_ thor- 





his home site, should be set apart for 
the orchard. 


Use Pecans for Shade Trees 


VERY farmer of the coastal region 
who has not planted pecan trees 
is not living up to his best opportuni- 
ties. There is no shade or lawn tree 
to be found anywhere that is hand- 
somer than the pecan tree, and none 
that better sets off farm buildings 
and makes a place home-like, attract- 
ive and salable. But besides being a 
thing of beauty, a pecan tree is a good 
revenue-producer which will add ma- 
terially to farm proceeds. The pecan 
will grow on any land of the South 
that will produce good corn or cotton. 
The trees should be set not less than 
50 feet apart. The wide middles be- 
tween the rows can be used to ad- 
vantage for the raising of a variety 
of cultivated crops. The- fertilizer 
and cultivation given these inter- 
crops will keep the pecans in a thrifty 
and growing condition. After four 
or five years the trees will be show- 
ing a few nuts, and by the time they 
are ten or twelve years old they will 
be able to use all the land and give 
paying crops for its use. 
No intelligent farmer will waste his 
time planting seedling pecan trees. 


purchase trees true to name from re- 
liable nurseries. Four to five-foot 
trees are the most practicable size to 
plant. Trees of this size will cost 
somewhere from 75 cents to $1 per 
tree. Stuart and Schley are two of 
the best standard varieties. Special 
lists of varieties have been recom- 
mended for the different states in the 








about the plant. We cannot say just 
how many cuttings we have given 
away, but feel sure not less than 200. 
They grow from cuttings any time of 
year, or can be bought from nursery-_ 
men at any season and grown with 
success, 

Another plant that holds high rank 
for ornamental purposes is the be- 
gonia, which would be far more ex- 
tensively cultivated if the culture 
were better understood. It requires 
a moderately rich soil, well mixed 
with coarse sand, and must have 
shade. While begonias require a 
great deal of moisture, no water 
should ever touch the leaves, as it 
causes them to dry up just as if they 
had been scalded. These wonderful 
plants grow wild in British Honduras, 
and we have seen a few specimens 
from there unlike anything we have 
ever seen from hot houses. The hard- 
iest rex begonias are the Indian spe- 
cies, Rubella and‘ Ricinifolia. There 
is one other variety, however, that 
should be in every collection, not only 
“on «account of its great beauty, but 
because of its easy culture, and that 
is the one commonly catalogued as 
the beefsteak begonia.. This can be 
bought from any nursery for 15 cents, 
and soon becomes a fine, large plant. 
The three named begonias bloom but 
once a year. In the spring they send 
up flower spikes, each,one bearing a 
cluster of wax-like pink blooms. The 
. ever-blooming begonias are more 
hardy than the. rex, and add much 
beauty to a collection of house plants. 











pecan region. Inquirers in the differ- 
ent states can obtain the lists of va- 
rieties recommended for their partic- rieties of. muscadine have been found 
which will lengthen out the season 
and give quite a variety of fruit. The 
following varieties will give a contin- 
uation of grapes from early Septem: 
ber through until frost: James, Scup- 
pernong, Memory, Fhomas and Flow- 
ers. In some markets there -is quite a 
demand for muscadine grapes, espec- 
ially for’ the James variety, which 
produces fine clusters with the ber- 
ries adhering well to the stems. In 
small baskets James grapes can be 
shipped successfully to nearby mar- 
kets by express or parcel post. 


Hutt, President National Nut Grow- 
ers’ Association, Raleigh, N. C. 

On many Southern farms there are 
séedling pecan trees the nuts of which 
are generally of little -value. Such 
trees can be made valuable money- 
producers ‘by having them top work- 
ed. with cions. of: the standard variet- 
ies.. Bulletins giving instructions as 
how to top-work trees can be obtain- 
ed from the address above. 


Concord, Niagara. and Delaware 
Grapes; Then the Muscadine Varie- 
ties 


VERY farmer in the South should 

have plenty of grapes for home 
use. If located in the Piedmont reg- 
ion, bunch grapes can be grown to ad- 
vantage. The bunch grapes can also 
be grown in the coastal section, but 
they must be sprayed very thoroughly 
to protect them from that worst of all 
grape enemies, black rot. In sections 
where the bunch grapes can be grown 
to advantage there is usually a high 
demand for the fruit at profitable 
Prices. The Delaware variety is most 
resistant to black rot and is one of 
the best varieties for the South. Lutie 
is also an excellent variety, and is a 


Every Farmer Should Have a Straw- 
berry Bed 


MALL fruits should find a place on 

every farm in the South. Straw- 
berries are of the easiest culture and 
there are varieties suited to every 
kind of soil and climate. A straw- 
berry bed may be set either in spring 
or in the fall. The plants should be 
well cultivated and thoroughly fertil- 
ized to get the best results. Most 
growers in the South prefer the hill 
system where the rows are kept to 
single plants by the removal of all 
runners, The matted row method 
will probably produce more fruit, but 
hill plants usually produce larger and 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD PECAN TREE AT WILLARD; N. C., BEARING ITS SECOND 
CROP OF NUTS 


Pelican, La. Cc. H. RUST. 
James: Grape Is Very Fine, Says Mr. 
Shuford 


OURTEEN years ago I purchased 

“of a home nursery one grapevine of 
the James variety. This is a large 
black grape that looks much like our 
wild muscadine, but is far better in 
quality. and a much more prolific 
bearer. There are many splendid va- 
rieties of grapes, but the James is one 
of the very finest in quality and pro- 
-ductiveness. It is a vigorous grower, 
requires no pruning and is not sub- 
ject to rot or mildew, as are the sum- 
mer-ripening varieties. It blooms 
through a period of from three to 
four weeks, and is therefore safe from 
late frosts. 

For 10-successive years: I have had 
fine crops of these grapes. They be- 
gin ripening the first of September, 
continuing through October, and I 
have gathered fine grapes the first day 
of November and kept them as late 
as the middle of December. I now 
have 14 bearing vines, propagated 
from the original one, from which I 
have marketed this season $30 worth 
of grapes, not to speak of what has 
been used by the family and neigh- 
bors and many visitors, and one-half 
the crop remains to be marketed yet. 
For these I expect to receive $30 
more, making in all $60 from less than 
one-tenth of an acre of land. 

Newton, N.C. G. L. SHUFORD. 


ough tillage. In most.markets there 
is generally such a-demand: for rasp- 
berries at attractive prices that the 
growing of this crop offers fine op- 
portunities for profit. 


Dewberries Succeed Almost Every- 


where 


PPEWSERRIES can: be grown to ad- 
vantage in almost all parts of the 
South, especially on light, sandy land. 
Plantations are started by setting out 
the rooted tips in rows five to six feet 
apart. Fat lightwood stakes seven 
feet long make good supports for the 
vines, which are usually twined about 
the stakes and tied at the top. As the 
dewberry is very subject to anthrac- 
nose, a disease which destroys the 
canes, it is a good practice to cut off 
and burn after the fruiting season, all 
parts of the plant above ground. A 
high-grade fertilizer should then be 
applied and the vines cultivated thor- 
oughly during the rest of the season 
to produce new, healthy canes for 
next year’s crop. 

Dewberries, raspberries and straw- 
berries can be grown to advantage in 
the wide middles between pecan trees. 





A good serial story will brighten the win- 
ter nights for all the family; resolve now to 
follow “The Prisoner of Zenda’ to the end. 
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Wood's Seeds. 


Seed Wheat. 


The Seed Wheats we offer are from 
the best and yet gpm arth crops 
grown in the fin wheat-growing 
sections of Virginia, and are carefully 
recleaned by us to remove all impur- 
ities and small and inferior grains, so 
as to supply our customers only with 
plump and _ well-developed seed 
wheat, which should yield considera- 
fl ore per acre than ordinary 
wheats imperfectly cleaned. All of 
our Seed - ts are selected from 
good crops, which with our 
methods of c! , makes the Seed 
Wheat which we offer very much 
superior to ordinary seed wheat. 


Wood bent 
°'s Crop fal 
full sc tet en 
Wheat, Seed 
posal tg Rye and al | f 
.. Prices and samples of an 
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T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
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Rest facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission 
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Cheer Up! 
TOWERS FISH BRAND 
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SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 
,. This No. 6 Suipte geared, double act- 
eep has more capacity and 
do better work than any other 
two-horse mill; it 
TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
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Send for free catalog, 
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Fruits and Flowers for Every Farm Home 
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TREES, FRUITS AND FLOWERS GO 
FAR TOWARD MAKING A HOME 


There Are Dozens and Dozens of 
Beautiful Trees and Flowers That 
Thrive Everywhere and That No 
Home Should Be Without—First 
Prize Letter 


E LIVE on a one-acre lot, and 

the house, lawn, chicken yard 

and garden are included in this 
one acre. Yet we manage to have 
our home made attractive with shade 
trees, shrubs and flowers, and we 
have fruit trees to give us fruit al- 
most all the year. 

When we moved here, six years 
ago, the house was in the midst of a 
plowed field, but now we have a lawn 
of Bermuda grass on both sides, and 
a number of shade trees and orna- 
mental shrubs surrounding the house. 
The live oaks and the water oaks 
were brought from the swamp. They 
must be put into a well dug hole and 
rich dirt used. Do not cut the roots 
back much, but the tops should be 
well cut back. These trees should be 
set out in November or December, 
and, in case of a long dry spell the 
first summer, should be kept well wa- 
tered, until they. have made a good 
growth. 

Some Old Favorites 


HE silver maple and sycamore 

make very pretty shade trees, 
and grow much more rapidly than the 
oaks. But for a beautiful tree that 
gives the best shade, the umbrella 
china is my favorite. Two of these 
shade one entire side of our house, 
and many times we hear peopie in 
passing exclaim over the beauty of 
these trees. For evergreen trees, I 
like the magnolia, which grows to be 
a very large tree, sometimes 40 or 50 
feet in height. Its glossy leaves are 
green all the year, and the large waxy 
white flowers are very sweet. The 
cedars make very pretty ornamental 
shrubs, the prettiest being the Hima- 
layan cedar (Cedrus deodora), though 
the Cedar of Lebanon is almost as 
pretty. 

For flowering shrubs, I like the 
old-time favorites—white and purple 
lilacs, crape myrtles, cape jessamines, 
snowballs, and spireas. The White 
flowering dogwood, the sweet shrub 
(Calycanthus), and crab-apples may 
be brought from the woods, and make 
as pretty shrubs, or small trees, as 
any bought from a florist. 

We also have built a good flower 
pit, and have many pot flowers, the 
geraniums, begonias and ferns being 
the favorites. These help to make the 
house attractive in the summer. For 
vines, I like the purple and white wis- 
taria, the Clematis paniculata, and the 
climbing roses. Of these, nothing is 
prettier than the Dorothy Perkins 
rose in bloom, the only objection 
being that it is in bloom only one 
week of the year. The Boston ivy 
and the Virginia creeper are best for 
covering walls and any unsightly ob- 
jects. 

Plenty of Fruits 


E HAVE one corner of the lot 

fenced into a garden for our 
small fruits, and of these we have 
grapes, scuppernongs, strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries enough 
to give plenty for all our own pur- 
poses and for the neighbors. For we 
have found that half the pleasure of 
having things lies in being able to 
share with others. 

We have about 48 grape vines, the 
best varieties being the Niagara and 
Concord. The Concord is fine for 
canning, with the seeds removed. One 
row of each of raspberries and black- 
berries, and several rows of straw- 
berries (Lady Thompson and Gandy) 
give us berries for table use and can- 





ning. We also get a great deal of 
pleasure from the two scuppernong 
vines. Part of this fruit garden is 
dahlias, chrysanthe- 


mums, and other flowers that we do 
not have room for in the yard. Last 
spring we had one part in sweet peas 
that furnished flowers for almost the 
whole neighborhood. 

Back of this garden is the orchard, 
and here we have peaches, pears, ap- 
ples, cherries, figs, quinces, plums, and 
pomegranates. We have more 
peaches than anything else, and we 
try to have them from the earliest to 
the latest. The first to ripen here is 
the Mayflower, followed in close suc- 
cession by the Victor, Sneed, Greens- 
boro, Carman, Belle of Georgia, El- 
berta, Chinese Cling, White English, 
King Solomon, Gordon, Stinson’s Oc- 
tober, and Texas. So we are scarcely 
without peaches from the middle of 
May to the last of October. Our best 
varieties of pears’ are the Garber, 
which is very juicy, and better for 
eating than cooking, and the Kieffer, 
which is fine for keeping during the 
winter. We find that the best cherry 
for this section is the Early Rich- 
mond. The black cherries do not do 
so well here. 

Around the back of the house we 
have a number of pecan trees, the 
best varieties being the Stuart, Mo- 
bile, and Moneymaker. They have 
not been in bearing long, yet last year 
we had plenty of nuts to last us till 
this fall, and will get a very good crop 
this year. We have also put out a 
black walnut tree, but it will be sev- 
eral years before it will bear. 

Of course, I have not mentioned ev- 
ery variety of fruit that we have, but 
just the best. Our trees are some- 
what crowded, it is true, but we try 
to take the proper care of them, that 
they may give us the best returns. 
They are sprayed twice a year, prun- 
ed in the winter, and all the blighted 
or dead limbs taken out and burned 
to prevent disease. We feel that we 
could not do without our fruit, and 
often wonder why more people do 
not plant trees. I scarcely know of a 
single farm where there is a well se- 
lected and cared for orchard. What 
few trees there are, are nearly always 
scrubby. And it is the same way with 
shade trees and shrubs. Why is it 
that the farmers, or the farmers’ 
wives, do not see the tremendous dif- 
ference in a house with trees and 
flowers, and one without? One is a 
real home, where one can really live, 
the other is merely a stopping place, 
where one can only exist. Planting 
trees is a step forward, and in the 
right. direction, for it means both 
pleasure and profit. And I long to see 
the day when every house will be a 
home, with flowers and shade, and a 
well kept orchard near by. 

Concord, Ga. MRS. S. A. KING. 


SOME BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING 
BULBS FOR EARLY SPRING 


There Are Dozens of Varieties and 
No Farm Home Should Be Without 
Them 


NE of my most beautiful memory 

pictures is of a little white cot- 
tage nestled in a mountain valley, 
surrounded by an orchard ablaze with 
all the glory of springtime, and a yard 
gorgeous with the bright flowers of 
numberless spring bulbs. 

This picture increased my love for 
spring bulbs, and I have grown many 
different varieties since. By spring 
bulbs, I mean those planted in the 
fall to bloom in the spring. 

Probably the best known bulbs 
for fall planting are the narcissus, 
daffodils and jonquils. The double va- 
riety of jonquils and Polyanthus or 
bunch flowered narcissus, both yel- 
low and white, are very pretty. The 
modest little snowdrop will some- 
times peep its white blossoms 
through the snow. A good combina- 
tion to plant with the snowdrop is the 
chionodoxa, which blooms at the 
same time, but has dainty clusters of 
blue flowers. 





The iris (Fleur-de-lis), because of 
its height, 15 to 20 inches, and rich 
colors of blue, lilac, black and white, 
makes a good plant for the center of 
the bed. 

The ranunculus, which is so different 
from the other spring bulbs, should 
be grown. The flowers, which are 
very large and much like a peony, are 
brilliant in colors, ranging from crim- 
son to purple. 

Hyacinths grow well, both indoors 
and out, and their daintiness and 
beauty will repay, although it is hard 
to keep the bulbs from degenerating. 

For their gorgeousness in color, in- 
clude the tulips. These come in dou- 
ble and single varieties in every color 
and combination. A bed of assorted 
tulips, using the early and late varie- 
ties, will. give a profusion of blooms 
for many weeks. 

All the bulbs mentioned should be 
planted between the middle of Sep- 
tember and December. The beds for 
the hyacinths and tulips should be 
formed to shed water. All bulbs 
grow best in a fertile sandy soil. 
Equal parts of sand, leaf mold and 
rich garden soil make a fine combi- 
nation. The hyacinths and_ tulips 
should be mulched in the coldest 
weather, 

This collection of bulbs will give 
flowers for the early spring, and once 
planted you have permanent beds. 

MRS. R. B. CUTHBERTSON. 

Monroe, N. C. 





Roses and Violets Redeem a Wilder- 
ness 


We we moved to our present 
home there was only one cheer- 
ful object in sight,—a flowering shrub, 
smiling a welcome. 

We first turned our attention to 
flowers and shrubs. We made walks 
and beds, which we bordered with 
violets, the California variety, that 
are at their best winter and early 
spring, when almost everything in 
nature is bare and brown. We plant- 
ed the ever-blooming roses, and cape 
jessamine, so we have a profusion of 
flowers nearly all the year. Our shade 
trees, planted in late fall made a fine 
growth, and are very symmetrical in 
shape and a very pleasing shade of 
green, making a dense shade, as well 
as a beautiful tree. 

Hope, Ark. MRS. J.H. SMITHEY. 





FEED CHILDREN 


On Properly Selected Food. It Pays 
Big Dividends 


If parents will give just a little in- 
telligent thought to the feeding of 
their children the difference in the 
health of the little folks will pay, 
eeuy times over, for the small trou- 

e. 

A mother writes: “Our children are 
all so much better and stronger than 
they ever were before we made a 
change in the character of the food. 
We have quit using potatoes three 
times a day with coffee and so much 
meat. 

“Now we give the little folks some 
fruit, either fresh, stewed, or canned, 
some Grape-Nuts with cream, occa- 
sionally some soft boiled eggs, and 
some Postum for breakfast and sup- 
per. Then for dinner they have some 
meat and vegetables. 

“It would be hard to fully describe 
the change in the children, they have 
grown so sturdy and strong, and we 
attribute this change to the food ele- 
ments that, I understand, exist in 
Grape-Nuts and Postum. 

“A short time ago my baby was 
teething and had a great deal. of 
stomach and bowel trouble. Nothin 
seemed to agree with him until I trie 
Grape-Nuts softened and mixed with 
rich milk and he improved rapidly 
and got sturdy and well.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
ene appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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More Home Beautiful Ideas and Suggestions 








FLOWERS FOR EVERY MONTH 


———7 


This Seath Texas Woman Has Them 
im Profusion All the Year, and Tells 
Mew She Does Kt 


EN I came to Southern Texas 

three years ago, I was disap- 
pointed to fmd so few flowers. The 
first winter a friend in town divided 
her orchid flewering cannas, some 
spider and crinum lilies, giving me 
other seeds and plants. Today I am 
never without blooming flowers in 
my yard, and with the exception of a 
few roses which I bought, all have 
been given by. some one who was 
always glad to divide. 

A hedge of honeysuckle covers my 
east yard fence, climbing roses will 
soon €over my west and I will put out 
a privet hedge across the front. 

In October I plant bulbs of two va- 
rieties of narcissus which furnish 
their fragrant blossoms during Janu- 
ary and February. By March, my 
phiox drammondii are begitning to 
show their bright faces; and as they 
are perennial, they are scattered 
everywhere in showy masses for sev- 
eral months. 

My poppies, petunias, pansies, little 
“Johnny-jump-ups”, each have their 
place, and before they are gone 
my cannas are beginning to put on 
their gorgeous blooms. These blos- 
soms Continue until the frosts cut the 
foliage. 

In February my yellow jessamine 
will be a mass of blooms, followed in 
May by the pure fragrant blossoms 
of the Cape jessamine, which is fol- 
lowed by the Grand Duke, as double 
as a rose and as fragrant. 

Six beautiful oleanders are to one 
side, which I have grown from cut- 
tings. All the jessamines can be 
grown from cuttings, too. 

Pinks and carnations have their 
corner, as also “have sweet alyssum, 
mignonette, candytuft, coleus, and the 
stately smap dragon. 

During the days when the sun 
shone with such intense heat, it seem- 
ed to be defied by my brilliant zinnias, 
white and. red bachelor buttons, 
French marigolds, and the beautifal 
bracts of the fire on the moun- 
tain and now, this October day, the 
Klondike cosmos vies with the sun im 
its golden beauty. Lilacs, hibiscus 
and crape myrtle all add beauty to 

the colfection and are easily grown 
from cuttings. 

The madeira, balsam, jack beans 
_ and mountain beauty are used where 
a vine will add beauty. The gum eu- 
- calyptus nearly always furnishes some 
of its yellow tubes for a bouquet. The 
searlet salvia is here for the enjoy- 
ment of the bees and bright winged 
humming birds. 

The despised elder of the North 
furnishes masses of white blossoms 
twice a year, while white and rose 
vincas or periwinkle give us beauti- 
fal blooms with dark green foliage 
until they are frozen by wintry blasts. 

In two weeks my yard wifl be bril- 
jant with chrysamthemums of all 
sizes and colors. Twenty-seven scar- 
> let geraniums will furnish blooms for 
| the winter, and I have twénty new 
‘cuttings which will bloom, when these 
watit.to rest. 

My crimson lilies furnish clusters 
of from six to eleven fragrant blooms 
| several times during the summer and 
- fall. My pink and white zepheran- 
p thes, scarlet amaryllis, spider and 
— Séveral other varieties of the lily fam- 


ily I cannot name, usually keep us 


= reminded of their beauty throughout 
_the spring, summer and fall: Afl these 
form bulblets, which cari be planted 
here in the fall. — 
| Bet the flowers I freasure most 
are my roses. As I write my Etoile 
© de Lyon, Madam Kruger, Mascaraud 
nd Cochet are delighting me with 
‘their beauty and fragrance. Tomor- 
“tow my Paul Neyron and Marechal 
Neil will add other beauties to the 
Ouquet. This year ] have grown 35 


cuttings which I witf soon transplant 
or pass on to friends, I have given 
away more flowers than I mow have 
in my yard, but I have only grown 
richer in giving. 

All these shrubs and cuttings should 
be planted in the fall here in south 
Texas. The perennial seed are also 
sown here in the fall, but the annu- 
als when danger of frost is past. 

Oleanders and jessamines I root itr 
water before putting in the soil. My 
roses I root by making a bed of leaf 
mould and sand, put in the cutting, 
which must have a2 heel, and cover 
with a glass jar until the sun wilts 
the leaves in the spring. Them remove 
the jar and transplant the following 
winter. After the roses are therough- 
ly established they are watered twice 
a month with liquid manure. 

MRS. S. J. HAILEY. 

Ingleside, Texas. 
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Don’t Dare to Die Without Making 
the World More Beautiful 


OMETIME ago we quoted a para- 

agraph from a fetter we had just 
received from Mrs. W. I. Zachry, and 
what she said has been so widely quo-° 
ted and commended that we think it 
well worth whife to give it space 
again in this issue-devoted largely to 
more beauty for the farm. [n the 
paragraph we printed. Mrs. Zachry 
sard: : 

“T am living at an old homestead 
that has belonged to several genera- 
tions of the same family. It has now 
passed into the hands of strangers; 
the members of the old farnily are 
dispersed and gone away. But this 
place is a memorial to them, and es- 
pecially to the first woman who came 
here as a bride and lived here as wife 
and mother through a long and useful 
life. Her impress is stilf upon every- 
thing; her spirit lives anew in the re- 
current blooming of her rose garden. 
I, a stranger, feel a kinship with her 
as I breathe their dewy fragranee. 
Early in the spring myriads of 
daffodils, jonquils and narcissus came 
up in great haste. Some bore trum- 
pets and were. the trumpeters of the 
good tidings of spring, the eternal 
yellows of all the sunsets within the 
hearts of them, their fragrance and 
freshness almost divine. At Easter 
time the white flags unfurled in aff 
their purity, an embfermt of the sWeet 
spirit of her whose pure thought and 
innate love of the beautiful gave 
them, a perpetual gift of loveliness, to 
those that came after her. Today 
there is a flaming of crimson lilies and 
amaryllis against the green shrub- 
bery. Nor can we who are the infteri- 
tors of this loveliness forget that the 
sweétness of one woman made it all 
possible. Though she is mingled with 
the dust, the work of her hands fives 
on in the beauteous fife of the fiffes: 
she is immortalized in the blooming 
of her flowers.” 

There was more that Mrs. Zachry 
wrote at the same time but which we 
have saved untif now to print. She 
went on to say: 

“There is a lesson for me in alf this 
exquisite loveliness. I, too, may live 
again in a flower orgine or tree. Who 
of us but can recall even now, moth- 
er’s rose bush, or the hollyhocks, fil-° 
ies, and larkspur of the old home gar- 
den; the trees that father planted, the 
crape myrtle by the gate, the oak and 
walnut at the barn lot,_to say nothing 
of the individual fruit trees that had 
each a mame and personality of its 
own? 

“Now for the lesson. I have already 
plarited some blood-red cannas; they 
are growing beautifully and will con- 
tinue for years and yeats. TIT am a 
‘rolling stone’ but I do try. to leave 
each spot I roll away from a fittle bit 
improved. At one place where I once 
lived is growing a clematis vine that 
blooms like a summer sttow storm of 
vapory white flowers. At another a 
grand Virginia creeper covers a plain 





little cottage, changing it-into a fairy 
castle by moonlight. 

“It is easy to set a few straight fine 
little trees in a bare sun-stricken yard 
of the rented places—trees that are 
growing wild and free all over our 
dear Southland. Just a thought of 
those who are to come after us, and 
that thought materialized by the 
planting of a wafnut, or-maple, or 
vine or fig tree, or anything of beauty 
and joy, will make all the world love- 
lier and ourselves nobler. Do this; do 
it now. No matter if you only have a 
week to stay where you are, leave a 
memorial, so that others who live 
there in days to come will know that 
it has sometime been the abode of 
one whose soul was alive with the 
love of God and of nature and human- 
ity.” 





Some Planting Suggestions 

HE beauty of a shade tree depends 

upon its normal and symmetri- 
cal growth. In order to insure this, 
before planting cut off the ends of 
aff broken or untillable roots; remove 
alf side branches save upon ever- 
greens. so that a straight whip-like 
stafk alone remains. Dig holes at 
least two feet in diameter and one 
foot deep tn poor soil. Break up soil 
in the bottom of the hole to the depth 
of the tength of a spade blade. Place 
two or three inches of fine top soil, 
free from sods or other organic mat- 
ter, in the bottom of the hole. Spread 
the roots of the tree as evenly as pos- 
sible over the bottom of the hole, and 
cover with two or three inches of fine 
top soil. Tramp firmly with the feet 
and fill the hole with good earth, leav- 
ing the surface loose and ‘a little 
higher than the surface of the sur- 
roundmg soi, When the work of 
planting is completed, the tree should 
stand about the same depth it stood 
before being transplanted. 

In order to secure symmetry of 
growth, trees must be allowed unre- 
stricted area for development. At 
Teast 40 feet should be allowed be- 
tween trees intended to occupy the 
ground permanently. Quick-growing 
temporary trees may be planted be- 
tween the long-lived ones to produce 
irmme diate results, but these should be 
removed as soon as they interfere 
with the development of permanent 
trees.—United States Department of 
Agricultare. 
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Have a Planting Scheme 


OOD stock is of prime importance 

but it is useless if planted incor- 
rectly; planted promiscuously it re- 
salts in a poor, unsatisfactory effect. 
Don’t waste time, money and patience 
by “hit and miss” planting. Many 
owners of homes plant a few skrubs 
here and there about the lawn but 
have no definite plan of action and 
after many years of “watchful wait- 
ing’ there is nothing desirable to 
show for the time and money spent. 
On. the other hand if you follow a 
definite scheme of planting and put 
every shrub and tree where it will 
give the quickest and most attractive 
landscape effect you can obtain a 
charming result in a year or two, all 
at a small expenditure, in fact sur- 
prisingly low. J. M. FIELD. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 
——oe 


Sécretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 











National 
bany, Ga., 


Nut Growers’ 
October 22-29. 
Georgia State Fair, October 26-Nevember 
5, Harry C. Roberts, Macon, Ga. 

Mississippi State Fair, Jackson, Miss., Oc- 
tober 25-30, Mabel L, Stire, Jackson, Miss. 
Lovisiana State Fair, November 3-8, Louis 
Brueggerhoff, Shreveport, La, 

Texas State Fair, October 16-31, 
Stratton, Dallas, Texas, 

National Cgrpference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits*®hicago, Ill., Nov. 29-Dec. 2. 
Southern Commercial Congress, 
ton, 8S. C., Dec. 13-17. 

Annual Livestock Meeting, Exhibition and 
Sale of Breeding Stock, Salisbury, N. C., 
1916, 


Association, Al- 


Ww. 


H. 


Charles- 


January 25-28, 


, D. T. BOHON 
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requirement. Get new catalog now. 
Appletom Mfg. Co., 1037 Farzo St., Batavia, Ill. 


SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 
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(WITH BACCER ATTACHMENT) 
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wire, why it’s 
EK Perce 


eteno’ fones to 
buy. Letusconvinee you of these facts, Write teday: 
KITSELMAN BROS, Box Muncie, Ind. 
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Conerete Mixer $11.50 Up. 


Build your own foundations, floors. 
silos, tanks with a SHELDON BATCH 
MIXER at $11.50 up. Most E practical 
low-priced mixer yet invented. Mixes 
2% cu. ft. in 3 s. Keeps six men 
busy. Catalogue free. Write. 
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SHELDON Mig. €O., Box, 6674. Nehawka, Nebr. 








Consider the 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t s' 
in thehive., She flies abroad and raphe A 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 
Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
iving and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 


Don’t be a “drone”! Join 
os @ our hive of 

















ri ety iene tangent 
free from lice, » mange. 
Rapidly re 4 on fat — bigger 
profits for you. 


““STAR’’ HOG OILER 
stots pases, Gote tothe hog at the 
* Ne work for you. 

Pays for itself quickly. 
Standard Chemical Mig. Co. 
Dept. A5. Omaha, Neb. 
Starbuck Mig. Co. 
Dept. AS. Peoria, 1! 


Only feed mill that 
successfully grinds snap corn at 
one operation. Also grinds alfalfa, 
clover, all kinds of grain. Silent running—buhrs 
self-sharpening and selfaligning. Uses less gas—grinds 
wae vie bu. one set buhrs. 10 days free trial to con- 
pg By in fine grinding, capacity and light running 
Rar Lets is *S 100% efficient. 


‘Write today—give h. p. of your. [| 
‘efgine—we'll you valuable 
Daa 


Letz Manufacturing Co. 
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OILER 
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Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








A GREAT NEW INDUSTRY FOR OUR MOUNTAIN COUNTIES 





was early in the spring of 1913 

that I came to North Carolina to 

take charge of the dairy field work. 
The first thing was a trip over the 
state to observe conditions and note 
the development in various sections. 
Being curious about the mountains 
and. what might be there, I asked 
many questions and was repeatedly 
told stories about the wagon loads of 
cheese that used to be hauled over 
the mountains to Salisbury, Charlotte, 
and other Piedmont cities: It seemed 
from the stories related that the 
mountain cheese business had the 
greatest development something like 


TS START at the beginning, it 


" -|20 years ago when beef was so cheap 


that beef production alone was not 
considered profitable. 


These facts were apparent—that no 
effort had been put forth to develop 
the cheese industry in the mountains; 
that our mountain people had many 
cattle and were needing an industry 
that would bring in cash regularly; 
that cheese could be made and hauled 
long distances without deteriorating. 
All these facts convinced me that in 
the northwest portion of the state, 
where no dairy field work had been 


CoSperative Cheese Factories Can Be Started With $500 Capital 
and Fine Profits Made—Read This Remarkable Record 


By Alvin J. Reed 


were far away. Selling milk, cream, 
or butter to these distant markets 
was out of the question, but cheese 
could easily stand a 50-mile trip in a 
mountain wagon and be none the 
worse. 

A few industrious housewives were 
seen making cheese, which was hung 
out in the sun to dry. It was hard to 
convince these home cheese-makers 
that they should not skim the milk or 
that they could, by using proper 
methods, make as good cheese as was 
produced in New York or Wisconsin. 
Neither could they believe that there 
was an unlimited market at 15 cents 
or more a pound for good cheese, 
when they received only 8 or 10 cents 
in trade. 

Many farmers in Alleghany and 
Ashe Counties were visited, but could 
not be convinced of the feasibility of 
cheese-making. Some demonstrations 
were given the farmers, and the re- 
sulting cheese had the desired effect. 
Arrangements were made to conduct 
further cheese-making demonstra- 
tions in the late summer. About Oc- 
tober 1, 1913, cheese-making demon- 
strations were held at-Grassy Creek, 
Crumpler’s Springs and Dresden. The 
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FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 


Have a.wide acquaintan: 
amon; : Pgs, bapa State 
in the. Bat rite early for 
dates, on cs ‘sell —~ every 
day in the sale seaso: 














at World’s Original 
and Greatest School 
with no capital eto 
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[EARN AUCTIONEERIN 


become pa ay wo ent 
branch of the business taught in 5 — 


today for free gd Term py Dec 


at Auctioneering. 
48 N. Sacramento sean Chicago, ill, 
Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


Stallions, Jacks & Mares. 


-We have grand lot of Percheron and Sad- 
le Stallions, Mares and Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets for sale at money earning prices. 

Write us for prices and come see stock be- 
fore buying elsewhere, or give us your order 
a@nd we guarantee stock as represented. 

Don’t fail to see our exhibit at Tennessee 











and 


attempted, there were immense possi- 
bilities probably for commercial 
chéese making. 

With these possibilities in view and 
a desire to know.just the actual con- 
ditions which existed just beyond the 
Ridge, a camp wagon and outfit were 
secured at Greensboro. A cheese mak- 
ing outfit was carried along with oth- 
er demonstration equipment. 

The people east of the Ridge were 
too much engrossed in tobacco to be 
interested in anything other than the 
weed and the debts they owed against 
each crop before it was grown. They 
purchased Michigan hay for Missouri 
mules; ate western fat pork, and ex- 
changed tobacco for fertilizer and 
debts. 

The road lay through Mt. Airy and 
then over the Ridge at Low Gap. As 
soon as the Ridge was reached a new 
country appeared. Good farm crops 
seemed well tended, and everywhere 
appeared livestock and evidence of 





State Fair. Nashville, Tenn., or Tri-State 
Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 
BAUHARD BROS., Nashville, Tenn., Box 192 








WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 


a clean, well-edited, high- 
Because *; ass farm paper editori- 


ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 





thrift and prosperity. The land was 
rough—yes, mountainous—but it yield- 
ed luxuriant pastures and large crops 
of hay. Neat painted farm houses 
were a reality hard to believe. The 
nearest railroad was 25 miles in many 
places and yet the mountain farmer 
kept up his place in good shape and 
made a better living than most cotton 
and tobacco farmers. 

Here was a country where pasture 
and forage were cheap and plentiful, 
while cold springs bubbling up every- 
where and the cool nights made ideal 
conditions for keeping milk sweet. 
There were many cattle, the thrifty 
white farmer depending upon them 
for his annual bit of cash. Labor was 
cheap, and the little bit of cash that 
worked its way back to the coves was 
scarce indeed. 

Thus we had the exact conditions 
needed for dairying with everything 





to make it go but the markets which 


CHEESE FACTORY AT GRASSY CREEK AND SOME OF THE COWS THAT 
SUPPORT IT 
It can be seen that the cost of erecting and equipping such a cheese factory is small; 
the farmers already keep many cows. 


-making cheese. 


cheese when cured convinced the last 
doubter. ; 

The next question was how to pro- 
mote this possible industry and put it 
on a commercial basis. More help 
and funds were needed to propagate 
the cheese business. 

The State Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Agricultural Experiment 
Station were not financially able to 


tackle it alone, so the matter was pre-" 


sented to the United States Dairy Di- 
vision at Washington, D. C. Its lead- 
ers were inclined to doubt the feasi- 
bility of the plan, but sent their 
cheese man, Mr. C. F. Doane, to look 
over the.territory. After a trip through 
Watauga and Ashe. Counties, Mr. 
Doane was fully convinced that every 
necessary factor was present for 
Codperative arrange- 
ments were then made between the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and the 
United States Dairy Division for pro- 
moting the cheese factories in the 
western portion of North Carolina. 

In September last year, Mr. F. R. 
Farnham was secured, and he immed- 
iately went to work making cheese 
demonstrations at various places, con- 
ducting dairy schools.and getting ac- 
quainted with local conditions. Dur- 
ing last winter Mr. W. L. Edwards, of 
Whitehead, eqtfipped a small private 
factory and made some cheese of 
good quality. At Sugar Grove, -in 
Watauga County, the Cove Creek 
Codperative Cheese Factory, the first 
coéperative cheese factory, was or- 
ganized, built, and was ready for bus- 
iness June 5, 1915. Over $200 was paid 
to the farmers for milk in June. One 
woman, who secured a check for $12, 
stated that it did not look right to 
take it, for she had quit working with 
the milk and just sent it to the fac- 
tory and received $12 for it when she 


THE PROGRESSIVE*FARMER | 
usually..would have .worked. hard. at 


’ churning: and molding and received 
‘only about $2! By August 1 the farm- 


ers of Cove Creek had received $500 
to be distributed among themselves 
where they usually would not have re- 
ceived more than $75 for what little 
butter they had been making. On July 
13 the Grassy Creek Codéperative 
Cheese Factory was fully equipped 
and began receiving milk. At this 
writing another factory has been or- 
ganized at Beaver Creek and will be 
completed this fall and be ready to 
open early next spring. 

The factory at Cove Creek was 
built and equipped for less than $500, 
and this includes a concrete curing 
room. At Grassy Creek the complet- 
ed factory on July 13 cost approxi- 
mately $375. The low cost of the 
cheese factory makes such a venture 
easy for any community to launch. 
Not less than $500 should be subscrib- 
ed, however, as some extra supplies 
are needed and a little capital should 
be on hand. 

Sweet whole milk must be delivered 
to the factory each morning, so it is 
not possible to start unless you have 
at least 100 cows within a radius of 
not more than three miles. Extra 
care must be taken with the milk to 
prevent ill flavors, and night’s milk 
must be thoroughly cooled. 

It must be borne in mind that only 
the moutain section, west of the Blue 
Ridge, is adapted to cheese making. 
The lower Piedmont country does not 
have the necessary cool springs for 
keeping the milk or the generally cool 
weather for curing the cheese. 

The cheese business especially fits 
the needs of the mountain section, for 
it uses to good advantage the surplus 
milk from cattle already there. It 
furnishes ready cash where cash is 
scarce and more than doubles the 
yearly income from the cows. 


What It Costs to Keep Cattle 


R. J. M. Johnson has just return- 

ed from a trip to Catawba Coun- 
ty, where he collected some data on 
the keeping of work stock and dairy 
cattle. During his stay, figures with 
work stock covering 20 farms on 
which 70 head of work stock were 
kept were obtained. These figures 
will be used in checking up some of 
the farm survey work that has al- 
ready been done. 

With dairy cattle, records on 10 
farms with 93 cows were obtained. 
It was found that the total cost of 
keeping the cows amounted to $5,- 
958.50, or an average of $64.74 per cow. 
This does not include pay of time of 
the farmer or of his help in looking 
after the cows, nor does it cover rent 
on barn and other items.—North 
Carolina Extension Farm, News. 





Editorial Comment: This is rather 
a high price for the keep of cows, but 
the market price of feeds in the South 
is high. What we wish to call atten- 
tion to in this connection is the ne- 
cessity for a high-class product that 
will bring the largest returns and the 
importance of keeping dairy cows of 
large producing ability. 

For instance, a cow must produce 
215 pounds of butter at 30 cents a 
pound to pay her board bill at this 
cost. Even then, the dairyman will 
only have the skimmed milk, the 
calves produced and the manure to 
pay for his labor and other expen- 
ses. 

No cow should be kept that will 
not produce 250 pounds of butter in 
a year, but it is quite safe to state 
that the average cow of the South 
produces less than 200 pounds, and 
considerably less. It is true that the 
average cost of feeding the cows of 
the South #s less than $64.74 a year, 
but the important fact remains that 
a cow .giving less than 215 pounds of 
butter (or the fat to produce it) in a 
year is not likely to give a profit. 

If more dairymen knew the cost of 
feeding each cow and the butter fat 
produced by each in .a year, there 
would be a smaller number of un- 
profitable cows kept and the profits 
would be much larger. 
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BERKSHIRES 





SELWYN. FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier 3rd. cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 


e Grand eee cig Boer at | 
the International Live Stock Show. Chicago. 


Oftepring of either Boar for sale at lessenatse. prices. 


his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke. 


ogs guaranteed choiera immune. 


Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 


Calves of either sex or breed for 


Buy from the best and most noted herd'in the South. 


BERKSHIRES 
Iam G6ffering for,immediate shipment 


some of the best pigs. I have ever bred. 
They are sired by Don Moreau, one of 
the best sons of Star Master Duke 634d, 
litter mate to the $4,000 Star Value. Their 


dams are granddaughters of 


proved. Write for prices. 








We have on hand for sale some 


prices. 


W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., 
—————— 


Longfellow. .This breeding cannot be im- 


LEON P, CRAWFORD, Hayesville, N. C. 
Po 
BERKSHIRES! 


pigs, service boars and bred gilts. :Every- 
thing we ship bears our guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back. Write for special 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
Sycamore, Va. 
— 


Premier 


extra fine 





ahadeaiianie 





PALAAL. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
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and breeding unexcelled. 


S. D. O'NEAL, Prop., 





WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pfss and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 


VAUCLUSE, VA. 





“See These Great Shorthorn Cattle 


Believing that Shorthorns are best for Southern famers, we have been fortunate in 
securing’ some of the best herds in America to tour the Southern Fair Circuit this fall. 
These herds are owned by Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio; J. G, Robbins & Sons, 
Horace, Ind,; Weaver & Garden, Wapello, Ia.; and J. W.. McDermott, Kahoka, Mo. These 
cattle have been shown at the State Fairs of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Ohio, Alabama, Tri-State (Memphis), and Great American Royal at Kansas City. Among 
the cattle will be found some of the Champions and Grand Champions at the above shows, 

They will be exhibited at the following places and dates: Macon, Ga.,, Oct. 26 to Nov, 
2; Troy, Ala., Nov. 2 to 5. 

Watch these columns for future show dates of these great herds, 


For particulars as to; Shorthorn Cattle, address our office. .We know they are the ideal farmers’ cattle and want an oppor- 


tunity to prove it with facts and figures. 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mobile, Ala., Nov. ist—Macon, Ga., Nov. 4th 
‘ Troy, Alabama, Saturday, November 6th 
On the above dates we will offer for sale a large number of Mee ciate registered Short- 
horn A ig consisting of bulls, cows with calf at foot, and bred:h 
These are not show cattle, but are ted and p on oy a: “representative of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders Association for milk, beef and individual merit. ctly 
breeding stock—your opportunity to get a start of this great breed at your own price. 
Cattle can be seen at Fair Grounds at each place before sales. 
We have been fortunate in secu: @ consignment of six strictly 
Special Attention. high-class Bulls from the noted ht Farms, owned 


eart’s Deli; 
by Mr. W. H. Miner, of Chany, N. Y. These bulls will be sold in our Macon sale. Don’t 


miss this sale as this will be a rare opportunity to buy the best. 
Col. Carey M. Jones, one of America’s greatest 
auctioneers, will conduct the sales. 





COBB & DERBY, York, Sumter County, Ala. 





FOR SALE—Pure Bred Hereford Cattle. 


good colors and good scale. All of best breeding. Cows and Heifers. 


We also offera limited number of high grade Shorthorn Heifers, bred to any other < 
Fairfax bulls, weighing 2,000 f abnpsee and up. Visitors welcome at the contagious 
farms. Bulls at head of herd Armour Fairfax, Fairfax 15th. in our locality for over _.~' 
CAMDEN BEEF CATTLE FARMS, ‘x 
L. 1. GUION, LUGOFF, S. C. 50 Years 











of the 
“The Kind That Pay.’’ ‘amous O.1.C. 
We have for sale 50 pure bred Hereford bulls of breeding age. Big bone, Swine 1863 


No po ma Nes 




















d 
DUROC PISS, and individual execlience. 

rms. 
TAMWORTHS, Pritts ricnt. Satisfaction 


Guaranteed. guaranteed. 
JOEN D. MORTON, 


Russellville, Ky. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
Boars and Pigs Registered stock Pure bred and 
weilfed. Prices reasonable as any one can make 
it to give Means a For particulars write 


erly & Sons, 
Cleveland, avanty 


North Carolina. 





Duroc-Jerseys Si months Boss. 





any price down to 8-10 ‘alte ae old 


7 racer ey $12, $15, $18, $20 aoe 


w. W. 


$30 and py or 


Dd Oy ea 


Cruso, N. C. 





DUROC - JERSEY 


Best breeding at farmers’ 
———— for cash. 
FLINT RIVER STOCK FARM, 


Sows, Gilts 
and Pigs. 


prices, 


Newton, Ga. 





POLAND-CHINAS 








sows bred. Priced reasonable. 


L. C. FAUST, . 





FAUST’S CELEBRATED 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Big Types with Big Quality. 
Choice April -boars at $15.00 each. A few 


NEW MARKET, TENN. 









Why lose profit breeding 
and feeding 8 scrub h 


Two O. I. C. Hogs 









Are the Premier Beef Breed of the World. Record 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle & international Live Steck  & ag 
Competition open to Pure- is, Grades and: C Wei hed 2806 i. 
Out of 14 possible Grand Championships t ani 14 possible cur, histo ahens 1g 
have won 10 Grand ey me yer and 8 reserves, will only 7 you gamete | pair of bmy ~A famous 
Out of 14 possible Grand Championships for Carloads, Aberdeen-Angus have won hogs on time and give agency to 
11 times. Out of 14 possible Grand Championships in Carcass contest, Aberdeen- cant. b are ginators, m pty 
Angus have won 13 times. of pure bred ious 
he above prizes, together with many other prizes too numerous to mention, which in the world. foreign shipmen 
the Aberdeen-Angus have bodice in direct competition, should convince everyone of are. 
U. S.Gov’t Inspected 





the superior merits of the bre 
For free illustrated literature, including a history of the breed, show records in 























detail and a list of members of the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ tion, Write— 
address CHAS. Grav, Seo’y, Union Stock Yards, Gpicage, ut. for Free Book, *‘The 
~+ Hog from Birth to Sale’ 
PUBLIC SALE OF REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. ee Oe ae 





On Friday, Nov. 12, 1915, Messrs. Appleby & Sanders and Tacker, Woodward 
Co., will hold a dispersal sale at i, Tenn. 
Aa ioe see ys in both of t these herds will be sold and this will be arare bg epee eg to buy some of the good 
‘e are a number of imported cows included. In fact there wi more than sixty head of cows, 
brea Fiying Fox—ih calves, and bulls of allages.- Two grand herd bulls will be sold—one is a son of Cham- 
Z 






endl bred 0.1.C. service 
boars, gilts ited number 
of piano vone aw ildwood Prince 





ap Flying Fox—the other is a son of Sensational Fern, and both are excellent breeders as will be seen gt ¥ 1110 Ibs. Pit seal ss welant 
he sale. Some ery. gremiient young bulls and heifers will be inthenumber. Here’s your opportunity to Grand antes ‘at lowa State 
bee something that will make more money and please you better than 12 cent . us Fair 1914. Prices right. 
For Catalogue address S. C. APPLEBY, Pulaski, Tenn. COL. D, L. PERRY, Auctioneer. 








R. F. DB. 2, nee teee. VA. 








Bred and open ag hy 

open - service pigs 

er Sve ai 
and 

R. Q. Owen, R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford City, Vas 

HEREFORDS 


AUCTION SALE: 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has become a market topper in. every 
market. If ag would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





























CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 


T. E. BROWN, Murireesboro. Tenn. 





pe Spring Boars and Gilts. 


ee 
Big Typ 
POLAND 
oars, Fall Pi dA Cat- 
CHINAS Mg . gs an ngus Cat 


J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Il. 


Year- 





TAMWORTHS 





TAMWORTHS—All Ages | 


English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 


~] est exhibition herd in the South, headed by 





Columbia, S. C. 


1000 and 1200 Ib. boars and sows. Won 318 
premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 


Weetey FORK TRUCK FARM, 











Hampshire Hogs—rnae or oigs, trios not akin, | Registered Herefords. 
70 HEAD: 





bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, 
Decatur, Ind. 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION | 37 Bulls, 
va'uable art'cles, milk records, illustrations. Owners of Shorthorns are reminded again that after (7 Polled), 
JANUARY 10, 1916, penalty fee will be charged. for entering the pedigree of an animal over one 

year of age. Address, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. | 33 Cows and 


Volume No.1 Milking Shorthorn Year Book ready for distribution free. Contains new 
HOLSTEINS 














HOLSTEIN BULL, 9 months old Heifers. 
Son of King Segis Pontiac, Alcartra 2nd, 
Purebred Registered and Dixie Cora Queen (record as a three- 
. year-old, 558.4 pounds. milk and 19.10 Saturday, 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Testing 12,000 Holstein cows ina y 
Within the fiscal year ending Lake! yl Tose ‘yp, 000 
pure-bred Holstein cows were entered fo: 


pounds butter in seven days). $200, de- 
livered, prepaid, anywhere in the South. 
Fine individual. 

JOHNSON BIBLE COLLEGE 
Kimberlin Heights, iasmmepaaanede 
= 





Nov. 20,715. 
AT BOSWELL’S STOCK FARM, 














the advanced Registry Ofiice, a gain aan wits Siloam Ga. 

the previous year. These figures tell more forcibly JERSEYS AND SHORTHORNS 4 

ing tho standard of milk production. ‘During the OAKWOOD FARM WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 

In the Holstein-Frieslan Associations positive proof COL. FRED REPPERT E. T. BOSWELL, 
membership im the lirgest aid. ost prosperous pet sen Spr ; Siloam, C 

dairy cattle association in the world. Favestignts Cattle for 22 Years Auctioneer. ae ee 


the big ‘‘Black-and-Whites.’”’ 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
The Eolstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Grattleboro, Vt. 


a HEREFORD CATTLE, 
All Ages, For Sale. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky: 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 












































































Tamworths, Pi¢s,>te¢_ gilts and boars 


, ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and -none but 
good indiviauats qteered for sale. 











HORSES 








STOCK FARM, 


. J. LYBROOK. Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





MULEFOOTS 


Mule Foot Hogs For Sale 


Champion Herd of the 


South. 


HAWTHORNE FARMS 


HOLSTEINS 


= 
SHORTHORNS| 


Our‘herd is one of the most famous in Amer- 
ica, in which is represented the best Scotch 


eoncecey 

Saddle Horses 
Stallions, Mares, Geldings 
and Colts. 15 te 20 ge ct. 


ne = oer eepee x thirty 


peony for the us today fully 
ged the horses you 


We are premier breeders of Holstein cattle and families. Bred in Tennessee, they are accli- 
dur aim is to furnish the farmer with good, heal- 
thy, well-grown and well-bred animals at mod- 
erate prices Over 600 head to select from. Herd 
tuberculin tested at regular intervals. ; 


mated and will give Southerners satisfaction 
at reasonable cost: Write for prices on 
young bulls. 

Annual Sale February 23, 1916. 


W. B. DORMON, Nashville, Arkansas. 


Hickory Valiey, Tenn. 














HAWTHORNE FARMS CO., | 


Berrington, ii. 


| Saprupets FARM, 








THE COOK FARMS, Box 436, Lexington, Ky. 























“You cam tel by a man's farm wheter 
reads it or not.”” 
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E DIRECT attention to the article on another 

page announcing that three to six more North 
Carolina counties can get official cotton graders 
by acting immediately. This grading work has 
proved of great benefit wherever tried, and there 
should be a rush for the few remaining oppor- 
tunities. 


NOVERNOR Craig has designated Friday, No- 
vember 5, as official “Arbor Day”, to be ob- 
served all over North Carolina in schools, etc., for 
planting trees, shrubs, etc. If your school fails to 
observe North Carolina Day and Community Ser- 
vice Day this week, combine that program with 
Arbor Day, November 5. 


N CONNECTION with what we are saying on 

the next page about the Pendleton Farmers 
Society, we should not fail to notice that the So- 
ciety many years ago acquired a building of its 
own for a meeting place for exhibits, and for 
holding any meetings looking to progress in the 
community. The lower story is rented out, the 
hall being in the upper story. 











NE OF our subscribers complains that we have 

not*had enough poultry matter recently, and 
she is right. On account of war conditions we 
have had to omit some features from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer this year which we now expect to 
run regularly during the coming twelve months. 
From now on we hope to have matter every week 
dealing with poultry subjects and garden and orch- 
ard subjects. ‘ 





UR readers who are interested in drainage 

should secure the following publications on 
this subject: Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 187, 522 and 
524, which may be had free by writing the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C.; Practical Farm Drainage ($1.50), by C. G. Elliot, 
which may be had through The Progressive Farm- 
er; and the bulletins and circulars issued by the 
various Southern experiment stations. 





E WISH to make our Thanksgiving issue 2 

sort of “Harvest Home” number, and the spe- 
jal feature will be articles from our readers on 
“My Best-paying Crop This Year, and How I Made 
Tt.” In other words, we wish our readers to tell 
how their most profitable crops were grown and 
marketed, because proper care of the soil, proper 
cultivation, fertilization and marketing may all be 
factors in profit-making. Prizes will be awarded 
for the articles that carry the best lessons in good 
methods, and letters may be mailed not later than 
November 13. 





HIS speech opening the North Carolina State 
Fair last week Governor Locke Craig, discuss- 

ing rural progress, said; 

“If I were asked to name what, in my opin- 
ion, is the most desirable utility in modern 
life, I would not name the railroad, the tele- 
phone, the electric light, the automobile, the 
big hats with their fine feathers, nor the wo- 
men’s dresses that take so little to make. I 
would name running water in the house.” 


We hope that the good lessons of our recent 
“Paint, Lights and Waterworks Special” have not 
. been forgotten, and now that crops are being sold 
at good prices, farmers should make plans for in- 
stalling these conveniences. 





HE State Fair at Raleigh registers nearly every 

year some new advance toward what a state 
fair ought to be. The agricultural exhibits last 
week were perhaps the best_in recent years, out- 
standing features being the superb showing by 
corn club boys, and the excellent exhibits from 
Durham, Haywood, Beaufort, Guilford, Rowan, 
Wake, Chatham, New Hanover, Cumberland and 
Sampson counties, and _ from the Sandhill Board 
of Trade. The canning club girls also made a 
highly creditable showjng.. We are publishing on 
another page a detailed report of the cattle and 
hog exhibits, and hope later to print reports on 


the horse and poultry shows, the latter probably 
beating alf records in point of entries. The horti- 
cultural exhibit, while better than last year, was 
by no means what the state is capable of making. 
The exhibits of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and State Board of Health were alone worth 
making the trip to see. Mr. John Sprunt Hill, of 
Durham, was elected President for the ensuing 
year, but we regret declines to serve. 





g 5x National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits will hold its third conference in 
Chicago, November 29 to December 2. “The Pur- 
pose of the Conference,” as the official announce- 
ment puts it, “is to frame legislation for submis- 
sion to Congress at its coming session, intended to 
provide adequate banking accommodations for 
farmers, to stimulate the movenrent for standardi- 
zation of farm products for purposes of distribu- 
tion, and to promote the organization of agricul- 
ture along lines which will develop the business 
side of this fundamental industry.” We hope many 
farmers from the South will attend. For full in- 
formation write Charles W. Holman, Secretary, 
230 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Make the South the Land of Grapes and 
Crape Myrtles 


HAT mass of crape myrtle is the most beau- 
tiful sight in this town,” a man remarked 
during the summer, speaking of a clump of 
trees with a rarely beautiful shade of blossom. 
And he was right. If New England could grow 
the crape myrtle—requiring no more attention- 








» -than it does in the South and with its wealth of 


blossoms lasting in undiminished glory for weeks 
and weeks—she would soon make herself famous 
as “The Land of the Crape Myrtle,” and travelers 
would go for long distances to see the avenues of 
trees in bloom, even as tourists from all over the 
world go to see Japan when the wistaria blooms 
and agai: when the streets are made heavenly 
with the blossoming of cherry trees. 

Moreover, if New England had a monopoly of 
the various varieties of grapes so easily raised in 
the South, it’s easy to believe she would soon 
make herself famous as “The Land of the Scup- 
pernong,” or the land of the other delicious varie- 
ties akin to the Scuppernong. 

The trouble with us in the South is that we have 
so many opportunities that we are likely to make 
the most of none of them. It is easy to plant 
crape myrtles before every farm door, however, 
and probably no other shrub or tree provides such 
a wealth of blossoms for so long a period; and it 
is easy also:'to plant a succession of grapes that 
will furnish this most delicious of all fruits every 
day from midsummer till frost. 

Why not make the South famous as “The Land 
of Grapes and Crape Myrttes”? Try this on your 
farm. 


Leave a Legacy of Beauty for Mankind 


we 
E HOPE every subscriber will read what 
Mrs. W. I. Zachry says on another page, 
because it expresses so beautifully the mes- 
sage we should like for this number of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to carry to every reader. No one 
indeed should dare to die without leaving the 
world more beautiful for his having lived in it; no 
one should fail to cherish the ambition to leave 








ONLY A ROADSIDE COTTAGE 


fs WAS only a litile farm cottage beside the 

roadway, but it was different. The highway - 
in front wasan avenue of stately pecan trees, 
lending their beauty, their shade and their nuts 
as substantial contributions to the farm’s welfare; 
the cottage itself, resting on a sloping eminence 
back from the road, resplendent in its pure white, 
was the jewel in a glorious setting of trees, shrubs 
and brilliant flowers; green grass, flower-bordered, 
sloped away in front, with a vista beyond of fat 
fields and wooded hills, billowing back till they 
merged with the blue of the horizon. The thought 

. came to me that money alone¢an never paint such 
a picture upon earth’s canvas; there must bea 
love and reverence for the beautiful. Only a road- 
side cottage; but it was.a home. 

B. L. M. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


behind him a legacy of beauty for all mankind. 
little of this spirit and a determination to utilize 
the opportunities all around us world soon make 
the South a land of far-famed beauty and toveti- 
ness, and add to the happiness and pride of every 
human being in bur section. 

Shall we not now resolve to Set out some pecans 
for shade, beauty, and utility; to put some grape 
vines where the fragrance’ of their blossoms and 
the nectar of their fruit will gladden young and 
old in future years; set out some bulbs: that. will 
bring a wealth of beauty to cabin as easily as te 
palace; and resolve also that every Progressive 


Farmer home shall have the summer glory of the¢ 


South’s own beautiful crape myrtle, magnolia, and 
mimosa, with vines of jessamine, wistaria and 
honeysuckle clambering over walls or mingling 
their flowefs with the leaves of shade trees? 

Now is. the time to make the South the beautiful 
land it ought to be. 


Twelve-cent Cotton 


The Pendectation Farmer first said 
farmers ought to hold cottom for twelve 
cents,” writes E. W. Dabbs, “I thought you 

would be laughed at.” And the fact is that some“ 
interests not only tried to ridicule our position, 
but tried to make it appear that we were holding 
back Southern prosperity by checking the move- 
ment of the crop. 

The ‘simple. fact’ is that we had scoured the 
country for information until we knew that con- 
ditions justified 12-cent prices, and with the gen- 
erous help of hundreds and hundreds of other 
Southern papers, we spread from one end of the 
South to the other the reasons for the faith that 
was in us. And since it is as true now as ever 
that knowledge is power, and that if we know the 
truth the truth will make us free, a realization of 
_facts and figures made farmers “refuse to market 
on declines,” and a great victory has been won. 

And the end is not yet! 


. Cotton Seed Worth More Than Corn 


HE Charlotte Observer makes the interesting 
discovery that farmers in many parts of the 
South are getting more for a bushel of cot- 

ton seed than farmers in the West are getting for 
a bushel of corn! Assit says: 











“It has come to pass that a bushel of cotton 
seed is worth more than a bushel of corn. 
The Observer’s market reports yesterday 
quoted the silver-coated, golden-meated little 
seed at 68 cents in one town. The same paper 
carried the quotation of 66% as the top price 
for corn in Chicago,” 


Of course, the difference in freight rates, com- 
missions, etc., makes corn worth more per bushel 
here; but the fact remains that many Southern 
growers are getting more for a 30 or 32-pound 
bushel of cotton seed than the Illinois farmer gets 
for a 56-pound bushel of corn! And yet it is not 
many decades since cotton gins were purposely 
put on streams so the worse than worthless seed 
could be carried off in the current: The stone 
which the builders rejected is becoming mighty 
nearly the head of the corner. Old Edward At- 
kinson used to say that if New England farmers 
could grow cotton and just get seed without lint, 
they would get rich, and it begins to look as if he 
was right. 


A Thought for the Week 


ERE are two tests that reveal a man’s charac- 

ter: First, a man who is a good winner and a 

good loser—who neither boasts in the first 
instance nor whines in the second—is a good sort 
to tie to. Second, a man’s treatment of his social 
or intellectual inferiors is expressive of his inner 
nature. He may be able to conceal his conceit 
and smaliness on other occasions, but he nearly 
always reveals them when he speaks to a servant 
or converses with a person whom he think knows 
less tham he does. If he is a true gentleman you 
will find no difference in his manner toward prince 
or pauper. If he is not, his treatment of those he 
thinks below him will be overbearing, sypercilious 
or condescending—and then the real man shows 
out. ~Eechange. 
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Calhoun’s Old Farmers’ Society and Its Centenary 


” the hundredth anniversary 

of whose founding I had the pleasure of help- 
ing celebrate the other day, is most famous for its 
part in starting Clemson College or for the fact 


IS hard to say whether the Pendleton, S. C., 
“Farmers’ Society 


that it was the farmers’ club of which South Caro“ where cotton grew. the year before. 


lina’s greatest statesman, John C, Calhoun, was a 
member and for sometime President. 

Like Jefferson and Washington, Calhoun was in- 
tensely interested in agriculture, and contributed 
not a little to its progress in his section of South 
Carolina. He made a sort of hobby of Devon cat- 
tle, and was probably the first to bring this breed 
into South Carolina. It is said that he also intro- 
duced Bermuda grass for pasture; and nobody 
doubts now that its rightful use in pastures would 
have compensated a thousandfold for its unwel- 
come presence in our — fields. 


Power in Small Numbers 


UT while Caihoun’s name, like Abou Ben Ad- 
hem’s, leads all the rest on Pendleton’s roll of 
fame, many other eminent men have been 

members, for the Pendleton section has long been 
a center of culture. And if any member of some 
Local Union or other farmers’ club anywhere 
feels disheartened because only a few people at- 
tend, let him look over the records of the Pendle- 
ton Society and take courage. At the meeting at 
which the proposal first took shape, for founding 
“an institution for educating our people in the sci- 
ence of agriculture”. only eight members are re- 
corded as present! And so today a half dozen 
men who are really determined to keep alive a 
Local Unron or other farmers’ club, may find their 
perseverance result in issues beyond their dream- 
ing. 

Today Clemson College stands in the front rank 
of American agricultural colleges, with approxi- 
mately four hundred students in its agricultural 
courses. Sometime later I hope to give a compre- 
hensive account of the great work it is doing and 
has done for South —— farmmg and farm life. 


Where Farms are Named 


UST now I must tell about some of the things 
that impressed me on my visit to “Sleepy Hol- 
low Farm,” the home of Col. J. C. Stribling, 

President of the Pendleton Farmers’ Society. You 
will notice that Col. Stribling’s home is named, and 
this is a common custom around Pendleton as the 
names of neighboring farms given me by Rev. W. 
H. Mills will indicate—Altamont, Rivoli, Rusticello, 
Cherry Hill, Boscobel, Woodburn, Flat Rock, Ash- 
tabula, Rossdale; Valley View, Seneca, Cold 
Spring, - Keowee, Campobello, Tiptop, Hopewell, 
Micassa, 

Past seventy now, Col. Stribling is still as keen- 
ly interested in every phase of agricultural bet- 
terment as he was thirty years ago when he took 
the lead in bringing Percheron stallions from the 
West, or when he did pioneer work in the impor- 
tation of Jerseys or the organization of the farm- 
ers. And his farm and home in almost every re- 
spect bear evidence of. his eagerness for progress 
-—for adopting. the best methods of doing every- 
thing. Like the other thrifty’ white small farmers 
of Piedmont South Carolina, he has worked with 
his own hands and his sons with him, and he 
therefore feels a pride in fields and buildings, 
which men depending only on hired Jabor never 
experience. 

a 


Improved Methods at “Sleepy Hollow Farm” 
A PPROACHING the farm you will notice his 


fruit trees, his waterworks, the irrigation 

pipes in his garden, his large barn built with 
brick made on the place, and his gasoline engine 
feady for almost any job it is asked to do. It 
pumps the water, cuts the wood, churns the milk, 
grinds the poultry feed, ete., etc. All over the 
place one finds evidence of system—‘“a place for 
everything and everything in its place,” and 
Jabor-saving devices in use everywhere so that 
each person’s time counts for its utmost value. 
Brick walks around house and barn enable one to 
look after all the tasks of feeding, milking, bring- 
ing in wood, etc., without wading through seas of 
mud and muck. All the cattle, horses, feed, etc., 
are housed under one roof. The woodhouse is 
filled with stovewood enough to last till next sum- 
mer—“we don’t cut wood by piddling jobs, but 
buckle dawn at some convefiient time, and a day 
or so withthe gasoline engine cuts enough wood 
for a winter”, says Col. Stribling. There are 
handy devices for feeding the Berkshires and Ply- 
Mouth Rocks, taking in the stovewood, cooling 
the milk, ete, etc. If there is a surplus of eggs, 
they are put in-waterglass. 
Of course the master of “Sleepy Hollow” prac- 





By CLARENCE POE 


tices diversification, and it is one of the things 
that he is proudest of, that at seventy years, he 
can say he has never had a cotton field one year 
He keeps 
good hogs and pushes them. “My pigs never see 
a Christmas,” he says. “Berkshires four to six 
months old make the best hams.” And he has 
plenty of fruit, of course. He keeps over some 
Hitthouse apples through every winter and spring, 
and he is never satisfied if some are not on hand 
when the new June apples come in. “We like to 
make both ends meet,” he says, “by eating a last 
year’s Hilfhouse and a this year’s June apple both 
the same day!” i. 


A Convenient House, Tastefully Attired. 


OT only are there all sorts of good ideas in 
evidence on Col. Stribling’s farm, but very 
soon we are going to have a woman agent 
in nearly every county in the South doing the 
same sort of practical, helpful work for farm wo- 
men that the demonstration agent does for farm 
men, and when that good day arrives such agents 
can get many excellent ideas from Col. Stribling’s 
home also. To begin with, there’s a very small, 
convenient kitchen, stich as Mrs. Hutt recom- 
mends, right at the dining-room, instead of the 
old-fashioned plan of having a big, inconvenient 
kitchen “so far off that the biscuits got cold on 
the way to the table.” as my host put it; then 
acetylene lights, running water, and a refrigera- 
tor fixed up in connection with the well, a wood 
box on wheels, etc., etc. 

Moreover, since this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer is so largely devoted to the subject of 
more beauty for the farm home, emphasizing es- 
pecially the value_of our native shrubs and wild 
flowers, let me note that Mrs, Stribling, (rightly 
believing that no dining table ever looks right 
without flowers on it), produced an excellent ef- 
fect by putting in the center a bunch of wild 
flowers from the field—common wild asters with 
hawthorn and partridge berries. Nor can I re- 
frain from noting that on her wa]ls were simple 
black and white photographs of really beautiful 
and famous works of. art—Herring’s “Pharaoh’s 
Horses”, Watts’ “Sir Galahad”, Hobbema’s cele- 
brated “Avenue”, and the Roman Colosseum—all 
in gratifying contrast to the gaudily-colored pic- 
tures with yet more gaudy frames which our peo- 
ple too often allow picture agents or furniture 
stores to pack off on them; to say nothing of the 
hideous “enlarged portraits” of expired relatives 
which also disfigure so many farm homes. The 
simple black and white. or sepia prints of famous 
pictures are not only infinitely more beautiful but 
also cheaper. 

&. 


Interest in Livestock and Dairying 


N FORMER times there was a great deal of in- 
terest in livestock in this section of South Car- 
olina, as was evident at the Pendleton celebra- 

tion when Rey. W. H. Mills recited the names of a 
long list of famous sires. “But we haven’t yet got 
back to where we were in 1880,” Mr. J. Earle 
Lewis said to me.. “People who have been through 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Maryland, say we have 
advantages for stock raising equal to those states, 
but we haven’t yet realized upon them.” The same 
idea was emphasized by Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston, reared in South Carolina, who reminded 
his hearers that in the census of 1860 and even in 
1840, South Carolina reported more cattle and 
swine than she reports today. “There is no section 
of the Union to which conditions would cause us 
to look more hopefully for increased meat supply 
than the South,” he said; and then illustrated our 
backwardness by the following table: 


Average Number of Animals Per Farm, 1910 
United States South Carolina 
9 4 


TISGO ess pvc es 

Cette. kek 9 3 
Horses and Mules a to 4 2 
ee eee 17 


One great drawback has been the presence of 
the tick. “It has cost us a half century of pro- 
ress,” said Rev. W. H. Mills. “We have fed to 
beacause thousands of pounds of imported cattle 
meat that cost us $1 to $1.50 a pound, before we 
knew that the tick was responsible for the death 
of the animals” as Col. Stribling said. 

But at the Pendleton celebration the confident 
prediction was made that “South Carolina is go- 
‘ing to be rid of the tick in three or four years”; 
and State Demonstration Agent Long over at 
Clemson is laying a great foundation for develop- 
ment as soon as this hope is realized. Lined up 


with him are farm demonstration agents in all 
the counties and women agents in over half the 
counties, and alf are interested in starting cream- 
eries. 


ot 
Making a Market for Dairy Products 

R. LONG’S plan for dairying and stock-rais- 

ing seems to me by all odds the best that 

we know of in any Southern state. “We 
would be raising much more grain if markets 
were developed,” said Seedsman Furman Smith 
jn Pendleton; and when Mr. Long set out to get 
more beef and dairy cattle into South Carolina, 
he found the same problem facing him. So he set 
out to create markets. . 
“ The dairy problem he is solving by establishing 
a chain of coGperative-creameries across the 
state. He asks business men in each center to 
join farmers in establishing a. creamery with three 
conditions ; 

-(1) Dividends on capital stock shall not ex- 
ceed 6 per cent, all other profits going to patrons; 

(2) Clemson College shalf name the butter- 
makers; 

(3) “Palmetto State” brands shall be adopted: 

The wisdom of these plans is easily apparent. 
With all profits going to patrons, every man feels 
like giving the creamery his best support. With 
Clemson College naming the butter-maker and 
enforcing uniform rules for the care of cream and 
butter, expert supervision and quality production 
are insured. With good butter turned out, the un- 
iform brand will make a price-compelting reputa- 
tion worth thousands of dollars. 

The wisdom of the second-mentioned rule will 
become still further apparent when it is known 
that several Southern creameries, lacking some 
centralizea expert supervision, have turned out a 
quality of butter during the reeent warm weather 
that has deplorably injured the reputation of all 
our local creameries. Something must be done to 
insure greater care and cleanliness in milking and 
handling cream or a-great industry will be terri- 
bly set back. Fortunate inféed is Sonth Carolina 
in starting out with Mr. Long’s plan whereby the 
state will keep the power of supervision and com- 
pel uniform quality production, selling under one 
brand name. 


s 
Making a Market for Livestock 


E same far-sightedness has marked Mr. 
Long’s dealing with the livestock problem. 
He realized that without markets he could 
do nothing. 

He laid the state off into six districts, and put 
three expert stockmen each in charge of two dis- 
tricts. These demonstration agents select the 
cattle to be fed in their distriets and supervise the 
feeding. The feeder-farmers make reports every 
ten days, and if anything goes wrong, the special- 
ist sees the farmer right away. 

Then comes the marketing. Marketing days are 
named for each district, buyers from Armour’s, 
Swift’s, and from Baltimore and Richmond at- 
tend, and the demonstration agents are on hand 
to assist-and advise the farmers. 


The results have been gratifying to all concern- 
ed. By grouping cattle together at a few points, 
expert buyers are able to attend, whereas they 
were not available under old methods, and the 
farmer naturally gets better prices. At the same 
time, by having buyers explain why they give less 
for this animal and more for that, the farmers are 
getting a liberal education as to what the market 
demands. “At one sale,” said Mr. Long, “there 
was a farmer who came expecting 5% cents a 
pound, and saw a neighbor get 634, yet went away 
satisfied that he was treated right when he got 
only 4% cent prices, simply because it was fully 
explained to him wherein his cattle were inferior 
and his neighbor’s superior. But he’ll have super- 
ior cattle next time!” 

It only remains for me to report that the South 
Carolina creameries handle poultry and eggs as 
well as cream; that Mr. Long in his livestock 
work is giving especial attention to home-owning 
small farmers with two to five cattle to feed—“ab- 
sentee landlords and livestock don’t go together” 
—and that South Carolina is growing all the com- 
mon Southern feeds and having great success 
with alfalfa in addition. And if the men who 
founded the Pendleton Farmers’ Society a hun- 
dred years ago could look down upon their de- 
scendants and see Clemson College and its allied 
agencies, -working not only to increase knowledge 
of crop production but to solve the problems of 
marketing and carry the aid and blessings of sci- 
ence to farm women as well as farm men, they 
would feel that their labors were not in vain. 
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Our Farm Women 
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FLOWER, SHRUB AND VINE 





Notes for Every Woman Interested in 
the Home Beautiful 


] SAW an old stump the other. day 
that had been chiseled into a beau- 
tiful, comfortable, high-back. arm- 
chair. Over it had been built. a shel- 


“ter of a long-eaved roof supported on 
’ four slim logs. 


It seemed very good 
use for the otherwise objectionable 
log in garden, lawn orggrove. 

x ok * 

There was a boy who dutied ' a two- 
by-four scaptling to each gate post 
and connected-them-at the top with 
another two-by-four. His sister plant- 
ed a trumpet vine (commonly- called 
“cow-itch” and wrongly thought to be 
poisonous at one post and a white 
clematis at the other. That was three 
years ago. Today the entrance gate- 
way is beautiful, a glory to any farm, 
and one which any person can imi- 
tate. Tall, slim.poles will be even 
more beautiful. 

8 oe 
_Have you a gasoline engine and 
running water? If so, and you have 
a few bags of cement, can you not 
make a basin wherein you can grow 
all kinds of water flowers, with 
callas and other things around it? 
Birds will bathe in it, and children 


‘can splash in it on hot summer days. 


*x* * * 


There was a woman who sat all day 
for years broken and unhappy. She 
looked with envy at those who could 
run and work. One day a friend 
found a wheel which he put on a post 
outside her window. It was very 
much like the mail box wheels. On 
this she kept her pots and boxes of 
flowers. The neighbors got in the 
habit of bringing her plants, cuttings, 
slips, etc. They grew for her as they 
seemed to grow for no one else. Af- 
ter a while some one gave her a fern 
box to stand beside her and share the 
light of the window. She is now very 
happy. .Every sick person gets a bou- 
quet from her; every newcomer gets 
a little plant, and last year she sold 
$18 worth of small flowering plants 
and ferns at the county fair. 

a 3 

Of course it is nice to have a cement 
walk up to the house, but do you 
think it is half. as appropriate as a 
sunken walk of flat stones, or a peb- 
ble path? To be sure, anything is 
better than the old mud entrance. 

x oe * 


Bank the new beautiful flowering 
cannas around the house and fill up a 
corner or two with an elephant ear. 
Have you an old fence? Then cover 
it with any old vine you may see 
growing well in the woods. Honey- 
suckle and cow-itch (or trumpet 
vine), are, of course, great favorites. 

x ok Ok 


Last fall about this time a.group of 
farmers decided to visit a colony of 
Germans who had settled across the 
county to see what they could learn. 
Each was to send in his report of 
what he had learned at the next farm- 
ers’ meeting, and, almost without ex- 
ception, they told of the gardens. Us- 
ually they were located near the 
lawn, next the road at the side of the 
house. They were laid out in long 
old-fashioned lines; years of care had 
practically eliminated weeds, and the 
gardens, though small, contained a 
succession of vegetables. Many of the 
farmers contrasted them with their 
own plots of garden, spread out over 
an acre or more, plowed and planted 
in spring, given little subsequent at- 
tention, sometimes producing over- 
abundance, sometimes nothing. It 
was a good thing for those farmers to 
see the long, straight, clean lines of 
the garden, a thing of béauty, in har- 
mony with the purposes of the gar- 


den and the loveliness of the land- 
scape. One woman said; “That visit 
of the men will do more to reduce our 
canned goods bill this winter than 
anything else has done in years. It 
gave me vegetables to can, and .next 
year. will give fruits also.” 
: 2 ee eae 
Plant at least one nut. tree and one 
fruit tree this: fall: .Do not get them 
from agents; get them from reliable 
nurseries. Moreover, do not plant a 
seed; buy a tree, unless you are very, 
very poors Seedlings are uncertain. 
“* * * 


The hothouse ferns grow all winter 
and make a beautiful fresh spot in 
the house. Did you ever plant a car- 
rot in a dish for the center of the ta- 
ble -and watch “its beautiful ferny 
growth? Did you ever put a sweet 
potato in a hanging vase and see 
what pretty vines will come of it? 
Did you ever cut a parsnip lengthwise 
and lay it in the celery dish to let the 
.tiny, round leaves grow into green- 
ness? It is worth trying. These, of 
course, are all planted in water in- 
stead of earth. ~ 

oh * 


A very interesting thing for chil- 


~from scores of small railroad stations 
throughout the South, 

A number of large nurseries have 
been developed in the South which 
ship nothing but Southern native of- 
namentals. In the South, from the 
mountains to the sea; there is found 
a great variety of native plants that 
are becoming» more widely recogniz- 
ed by horticulturists atduby- the nur- 
sery trade for their high decorative 
value. 

The trouble is that plants of all 
kinds grow with us in such lavish pro- 
fusion that our home folks are too of- 
ten unappreciative of the . beauties 
that nature tease out to.us with such 
bounteous hand. We let nature cover 
our borders and bare places but we do 
very little to assist her in her -work 
of beautifying. We sell our -hand- 
some evergreens’ for” decorating’ 
Northern parks, but it is seldom that 
we use them -for decorating our own 
home grounds. 


In winter when our holly trees are 
covered with their beautiful berries, 
we wonder that every owner of a 
home in the South does not have 
them; and yet one can travel miles 
through the country”without seeing 
one of these lovely trees about a 
home while the woods araund are lit- 
erally aglow with them. Hollies, with 
their shapely form and evergreen fol- 
iage, are handsome trees the year 
round. 

In the Piedmont and mountain re- 





tae = age ho | 


Salvia, Cosmos, Candytuft, Coreopsis, 


William, etc. 


sea), 


folia), (Desmodium Penduliflorum), 
gea paniculata), etc, 





eously idered ous sometimes), 


ricata), and Ipomoea Cardinalis. 


hafdy herbaceous perennials: 
umbines, Bleeding Hearts, Irises, Lilies, 


cus, Tulips and Daffodils. 


WHAT TO PLANT FOR BEAUTY 





suggestions of varieties for planting may be found helpful: 

is, Bases of Buildings, Flower Borders, Etce.—Some of the plants, na- 
‘aia. pit F etbariien, suitable for beds, bases of buildings, flower borders, etc., 
California Poppy, 
Nasturtiums, Phlox, Pinks, Poppies, Stocks, Cannas, 


Hardy Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants.—Some of the best of these are 
Bleeding Heart, Iris, Lily, Lily of the Valley, Peony, Phlox, etc. 

Best Bushes for Grouping.—Among the best bushes for grouping are Golden 
Bell (Forsythia suspensa), Red Japonica 
vulgaris), Van Houttei’s Spiraea (Spiraea Van Houteii), 
cera Tartarica), American Snowball (Viburnum opulus), 
Garland Syringa (Philadelphus coronarius), 
The fall bloomers (costing 15 cents each) are Sweet Pepper Bush (Clethra Alni- 
(Buddleia), and Hardy Hydrangea (Hydran- 


Vines and d Climbers. —The most beautiful vines are the Trumpet Vine (erron- 
Boston Ivy (Ampelopsis Veitchii), 
ginia Creeper (Ampelopsis quinquefolia, var. hirsuta), 
lochia Macrophylla), Clematis, Yellow Jessamine, Cinnamon Vine (Dioscorea diva- 


Choice Herbaceous Perennials.—The following are a few of the best of the 
Golden Glow, Larkspur, Hollyhocks, Sunflower, Col- 
Peonies, 
Daisies, Lilies of the Valley, Violets, Phlox, Periwinkles, Snowdrops, Scillas, 


are 
Mignonette, 
Zinnias, Sweet 


Marigolds, 
Verbenas, 


(Cydonia Japonica), Lilacs (Syringa 
Bush Honeysuckles (Loni- 
Wiegela (Diervilla ro- 


Smoke Tree (Rhus continus). 


Vir- 
Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristo- 


Oriental and Iceland Poppies; 
Cro- 








dren is the growing of parsley in the 
kitchen window, and the adorning of 
each dish with a little sprig of it. Let 
them also plan for a garden of their 
own next spring. They will study the 
seed catalogs many a happy: hour on 
shut-in days. 





THE BEAUTY OF SOUTHERN NA- 
TIVE PLANTS 


Use Holly, Magnolia, Crape Myrtle, 
Rhododendron, Azalea, Jessamine, 
Etc., for Beautifying Your Home 
Grounds 


Gout years ago a Northern man 
traveling through the South was 
impressed with the highly decorative 
value of the evergreens and climbing 
vines sO common in our Southern 
woods. He secured the contract for 
furnishing the decorations for th 
grand ball at the inauguration o 
President Cleveland. He located in 
a small Southern town and employed 
the colored people to gather and 
bring in smilax vines, holly branches, 
galax leaves, and other wild plants 
from the woods. These he shipped 
to Washington in carloads and used 





‘jn profusion in the decoration of the 


great hall of the Pension Bureau 
where the ball was held. The result 
was a marvel of beauty so entrancing 
that people could not believe that it 
had been produced from the wild and 
neglected greenery of our Southern 
woods. This single bold stroke laid 
the foundation of the fortunes of this 
man of vision and at the same time 
established the trade in Southern ev- 
ergreens for decorative purposes. 
Since that time carloads of wild dec- 
orative plants go North every winter 





gions of the South the rhododendron, 
kalmia and azaleas are beautiful in 
the spring and early summer, and yet 
one scarcely ever sees these splendid 
ornamentals used for home decora- 
tion, although ‘the low shrubby form 
of most of the species lend them- 
selves admirably for mass. plantings 
and filling in about buildings. 

The calycanthus or sweet bud and 
“old man’s beard” are two native 
shrubs that are ideal about Iawns and 
home grounds. 


The magnolia and crape myrtle are 
two Southern trees that seem to be 
more appreciated than other South- 
ern ornamentals, and yet they are not 
as widely planted as their beauty 
would warrant. 

In the South there is a wealth of 


beautiful climbers that are suited to. 


all sorts of decorative purposes. The 
wistarias in many places simply fes- 
toon our trees in early spring. These 
strong growing vines make splendid 
covers for porches, pergolas and sum- 
mer houses. The wild jessamine of 
the woods with its fine leaves and 
bright, fragrant flowers can be work- 
ed to advantage into all sorts of 
nooks and corners about porches and 
arbors. The bignonta or Mexican 
cross vine of our eastern woods is a 
sturdy climber that gives beautiful 
effects on trees and on the sides of 
brick or stone buildings. 

There is no end of the selections 
and decorative combinations one may 
make of native, ornamental, herbac- 
eous plants. The woods abound with 
all sorts of handsome ferns that give 
beautiful effects in shady corners. 
The handsome and striking lady’s 
slipper, the peculiar plant known as 
colt’s-foot or wild ginger can be taken 
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from: their wild locations in the woods 
and used very effectively under 
clumps of shrubbery. The beautifd 
hepatica of. liverwart of the woods 
will flower well in a window if lifted 
and potted in late winter or early 
spring. « 

There are hosts of wild decorative 
plants all. through. our Southern 
woods, all the way from large trees 
and shrubs to small herbaceous an- 
nuals, from which beautiful ornamen- 
tal effects can be produced not excell- 
ede*hy the finest exotics or cultivated 
plants ftom nurseries and green- 
houses. 

To have beautiful home grounds in 
the South all we need is the apprécia- 


tive eye and the willing hand, for all 


about. us in our. native ornamentals 
we have a wealth of beauty that can- 
not be surpassed in any country. 





BULBS FOR ‘WINTER AND SPRING 


> tt BLOOMING . 


Beautiful With 
Hyacinth and 





Your Home. 
Narcissus, Jonquil, 
Freesia 


HE ctilture of even a few winter- 

flowering bulbs will bea great 
source of pleasure to the flower lover. 
They are easy to grow, and require so 
little care that one might say, with 
truth, that no home is complete with- 
out them. 

The first thing to remember with all 
forms of bulbs is that the greatest op- 
portunity must be given to the bulbs 
to form a mass of fibrous roots before 
growth at the top starts. Those who 
refuse to learn this lesson wonder 
why the flowers are weak and spin- 
dling. 

Soil—Good potting soil for bulbs 
must not be too rich in fertilizer, nor 
must it be a clay soil. The best soil 
the average Southern farm wife can 
obtain is a soil composed of one part 
sharp sand, one part leaf mold, or 
other black loam, and two parts of 
very well rotted barnyard manure, 
free from straw. 

How to Pot Bulbs.—Put a few 
pieces of broken flat stones in the 
bottom of the pot for drainage, fill 
about half full of the soil, press it 
down firmly. Add a little sand under 
each bulb to help the root develop- 
ment. The bulbs should be placed so 
that the top of the bulb is about an 
inch below the top of the pot or box. 
Fill in level with soil, press the soil 
down carefully around the bulbs until 
the surface of the soil is half an inch 
below the top of the pot. This is nec- 
essary for watering. The top of the 
bulbs should’ be just-below the sur- 
face of the soil when finished potting. 

Care of the Bulbs.— Water the pots 
well togettle the soil about them. 
Then set away in a cool, dark place 
to store while the roots are forming. 
A good cellar is the ideal place for 
this, as it is cool and dark. A dark 
room will do, but if you have no other 


place you can dig a trench in the. 


ground, sink the pots in it, draw the 
soil about them and cover with 
boards or leaves to exclude the light. 
It will take one month with some 
bulbs, but most of them will require 
about two months to develop the best 
root growth. Where one has but a 
month between the obtaining of the 
bulbs and Christmas, or some other 
special time, she can force them into 
bloom but it is at the expense of a 
strong bulb to plant again next year. 
In growing bulbs the soil should 
never be allowed to become dry from 
the time they are potted until they 
are out of flower, neither should they 
be kept so wet that the soil sours. 
The roots of bulbs should never be 
disturbed after they have started. Af- 
ter bulbs have been in damp, dark, 
cold place about a month turn the 
ball of earth out of one of the pots 
and if the roots have reached the out- 
side it is safe to bring them, to the 
window. Do not bring them all to 
the light at the same time, that you 
may have a succession of blooms. It 
is’ well to pot the bulbs at intervals 
for by doing this you can have flow- 
ers during the greater part of the 
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winter. After the flowers appear keep 
them, out of the direct~sunlight. It 
burns them and they will-not last as 
long if exposed to it. 

A few of the best flowers to grow 
are freesias, which are about the eas- 
iest of all bulbs to grow indoors; nar- 
cissus which are like sunshine; jon- 
quils, which because of their fra- 
grance and profusion are great favor- 
ites, and last but not least hyacinths. 

Growing Bulbs in Water.—The Chi- 
nese Sacred Lily and the Dutch hya- 
cinths bloom very well in water. 
Place tHe bulbs at the top of a glass 
or on stones or very coarse gravel in 
a deep dish. Place them so that the 
water comes up and barely touches 
the base of the bulb. Put them away 
in a dark cupboard or cellar for a few 
weeks until a good root system has 
developed. When the roots reach the 
bottom of the glass bring the bulbs 
into the window to flower. Growing 
these bulbs in water is especially in- 
teresting and enlightening to young 
children. It is very nice to give each 
child in the family a bulb for which 
he or she is entirely responsible. 





General Planting Suggestions 


HE following plans are simply 
suggestive of general arrange- 
ment and type of growth. 

Around the boundaries of the 
ground should be planted large shade 
trees, maple, oak, elm, etc. These’ 
should be at least 40 feet apart to 
permit full development of the top at 
maturity. Should a shield be desirable, 
either from prevailing winds, as is 
sometimes necessary in the moun- 
tains, or from unsightly views, ever- 
greens, such as cedar or spruce, are 
effective. 

In planting the grounds it is impor- 
tant that there be cleared spaces 
which produce vistas, either toward 
the front of the building from the 
road, an opening through the shrubs, 
or to any particularly beautiful view 
in the distance. Isolated trees should 
as a rule, be near buildings for pur- 
poses of future shade; groups of 
shrubbery should snuggle close to 
walls, boundaries’ of corners and 
flower beds should conform and be, 
as it were, trimming for walks, foun- 
dations or boundaries. It is a very 
common mistake to scatter trees, 
bushes and flower beds all over the 
lawn. 

The plantings should be so chosen 
that there is bloom as continuously as 
possible. This may be done by ob- 
serving the bloom season of the 
» plants in the woods. 





Grouping Farm Hames Together 


HIS message comes from an old 
lady who is a regular reader of 
The Progressive Farmer; “The one 
thing that I would most like to be 
young again for would be just to put 
into practice on the ‘farm all the in- 
spiring doctrines of The Progressive 
Farmer. When I was out driving 
through a country distnict a few days 
ago, I found several comparatively 
new farm homes grouped near to- 
gether -within hollering distance of 
one another. I said at once, ‘Well, 
,this is what Clarence Poe has been 
» preaching, getting the farmers to put 
their homes nearer together so that 
they may have a better social life and 
cooperate better.’ I was so much in- 
terested that I stopped to get a drink 
of water and the lady told me that her 
children, as they had married off, had 
built their homes on corners of farms 
near together. And when I inquired 
as to how the idea had reached them, 
She told me, sure enough, that they 
Were regular readers of The Pro- 
Sressive Farmer.” 





Have Flowers in the House 


IRLS, have some.flowers! No 
matter how tiny your house is, 


‘ 























* ‘nor how few and humble the plants, 


have some. 
Do not keep your flowers in your 


» * bedrooms, for they will freeze if you 


are the sensible kind of a girl who 
Sleeps with the windows wide open. 





Make a shelf for~them in a_ stinny 
window, or cover a table ‘with oil- 





cloth. Have flowers just one winter 
and they will add so to the beauty 
and coziness of the house that you 
will have them always. 





How One Woman Beautified Her 
Home 


HREE years ago this fail we 
bought a small farm which had 
only a small two-room house on it. 
The surroundings were nothing but 
bushes, briars and grown-up hedges 
—not a fruit tree nor a shade tree, no 
shrubbery, vines or flowers of any 
kind to make it look like a home. 
We had not the means then to add 
anything to the house, but began at 
once to improve the surroundings. 
First we planted an orchard on the 
south slope from the house, the apple 
and pear trees being set next to the 
house in order to make shade as well 
as fruit. The front yard was then 
squared off for flowers, a walk laid 
off, and violets set on each side of it. 
Rose cuttings were then secured 
and planted about nine feet apart, 
leaving room between each rose for a 
cape jessamine bush. I had my rose 
cuttings about twelve inches long so 
as to cover at least three eyes. I put 
them in holes with a little sand in the 
bottom and packed dirt around them 
and then put glass jars over each cut- 
ting, pushing the jar down into the 
dirt about two inches. Not a single 
one failed to root. 


English poplars were set in front of 
the flower yard for shade, and by cut- 
ting them back each spring we now 
have a dense shade. The cape jessa- 
mines were rooted the previous sum- 
mer by cutting off blooms and setting 
in wet dirt in tin cans and boxes and 
covering with glass jars for about 
four weeks, when the jars were re- 
moved and the plants kept in the 
shade except for an hour or so in the 
morning when they were allowed to 
stay in the.sunshine. They were kept 
this way until transplanted into the 
yard in April, and not one failed to 
grow. My chrysanthemums, dahlias 
and vines were also planted in the 
spring. I planted a Virginia. creeper 
for shade on the porch, and find it the 
best vine I know for this purpose, its 
rapid growth and large leaves soon 
making a dense shade. I am prepar- 
ing the ground on the east side of our 
house now (the house having been re- 
modeled) for planting more roses and 
shrubbery next month. 

In the manner described the sur- 
roundings of our home have been 
changed from an eyesore into a thing 
of beauty—at scarcely any cost what- 
ever—for wherever flowers’. grow, 
there is beauty, it matters not if it be 
around .a log. cabin. 

MRS. SLOAN ADDIS. 

West Union, S. C. 





TESTED SWEET POTATO 
RECIPES 


OUSEWIVES who make a specialty of 

sweet potato breads and desserts find a 
delightful way of varying the menu from 
day to day. The plain baked potato is al- 
ways acceptable served with a roast, and 
takes the place of bread. But nothing is 
more delicious than rich, sweet potato 
bread, . 

Potato Bread 


Take about 3 large roasted “yams, or suffi- 
cient to make 3 cups. of mashed potatoes. 
(if the dry, close-grained potatoes are used 
these should be boiled.) Remove skins, and 
while still steaming hot place in a bowl, and 
mash very fine. Add while still hot % cup 
of shortening, half lard and half butter; 2 
cups of fine, sifted corn meal is next added. 
After mixing this thoroughly, add 2 eggs, 
beating into mixture with a teaspoonful of 
salt and just enough sweet milk to make a 

«Stiff dough. Grease a very hot pan. Form 
into small pones, place in pan, allowing 
room for slight swelling and bake in a very 
hot oven. When the crust is a rich brown 
it is taken out and served immediately, 


“Cracklin’”’ Bread 


Crackling potato bread.is prepared the 
same as above, except instead of shortening, 
a cupful of cracklings, chopped fine, is add- 
ed. This makes a lighter, richer bread than 
the former, ‘ 

Sweet, Potatoes Baked With Apples 

This dish will please the most fastidious 
taste. Peel and slice % inch thick 4 medi- 
um-sized potatoes. Pare and slice the same 
number of apples the same way. Put the 
sweet potatoes and apples in a baking dish 
in alternate layers; sprinkle 1% cups of 
sugar over the top; add % pint of hot wa- 
ter; bake slowly for one hour. Serve steam- 
ing hot. MRS, JEFF DAVIS. 
Quitman, Ga, 
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6893—Boy’s Overcoat 


Many mothers like to make their boy’s 
overcoats and here is an excellent pattern 


for making such a garment. This coat can 
be made with or without the belt and with 
either of two styles of pockets. 

The pattern 6893 is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. Medium size requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material. 

Price of pattern, 10 cents. 





6928—Child’s Coat 


This is the most simple form of the box 
coat. It is double-breasted and may fasten 
close to the neck at ohe side, with a small 
collar or it.may have a low closing, the edge 
of the neck trimmed with a shawl collar and 
revers, 

The pattern 6928 is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 
years. Medium size requires 1% yards of 54- 
inch goods, -with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting goods to trim, 

Price of pattern, 10 cents. 





7231—Girl’s Coat 


This little coat is cut somewhat on box 
lines, but with additional flare at the lower 


edge. The open neck is trimmed with a 


shawl gollar and the long, pldin sleeves have |. 


a cuff to correspond. The lower part of the 
coat may hang loosely or it may be belted 
in, the material forming plaits. 
The pattern 7231 is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Medium size requires 1% 
yards of 54-inch material, with % yard of 
36-inch contrasting goods to trim, 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 





The best emolient yet dis- 
covered for wounds, burns, 


sores, cuts, and skin diseases of 
all sorts. Always reliable, al- 


ways brings relief—an invaluable 
remedy to keep about the house. 


‘% a 
~ Vaseline 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
Put up in handy ¢e&-s bottles. At drug and 
general stores, Send postal for free ““Vase~- 
line’’ booklet. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 


59 State Street New York City 





Keep Your Home 
Really Clean 


Not just free from visible dirt, but free 
from disease and hidden dangers, 

20. Mule Team Borax will prove your 
best heiper. 

Sinks and drain pipes are breeding 
places for germs of all kinds. These 
avenues for the spread of disease may be 
made hygienically clean by flooding them 
daily with a strong solution of Borax 
and boiling water. This will remove the 





germs and odors and lessen the danger of 
contagion from this source. 








NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
illows. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. 


pecial low prices. Write T. ‘. 
American F eatner& Pillow Co. Desk 21 Nashville, Tenn. 





GOOSE FEATHERS, feather beds, pillows and cushions © 
made to order, direct from factory. Write for Ca fe 


Sanitary Bedding Comp_ny, Dept. 708, Ch :riotte, N. C. 


We Will Pay You $120 o5.°802 ‘usiness 
Literature. CHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlanta, Ga. 











Keep a: Record of 
What You Write 





| pramntepier MEN recognize the import- 
ance of keeping carbon copies of 
every letter, contract and transaction. It 
is a protection against forgetfulness, 
errors and dishonesty. One of the reas- 
ons why farmers should use typewriters 
is that it enables them to keep on file 
complete records of correspondence, 
crop reports and whatever is necessary 
to put farming on a business basis. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
TODAY 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

404 N. 20th St. Birmingham, Ala. 
Please send me information as checked: 


( ) Send me free catalogue of New Silent 
Model 8. 








( ) How can I get a Factory Rebuilt L. C. 
Smith & Bros. machine ? 


( 9 What about trading in old machines? 





gressive Farmer, 





































*HUSTLER’* 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
adeenieee durable, ay Sa 9 run- 
ning, fast. entti: . easily 

lew. Cireular 29" Gues fall pazti 


HUSTLER PLANER AND ‘MATCHER 


Ie mfivst clnes Port | 


Py: » ebleSurfacer,Match- 
and oulder,. 

flooring, ceil- 

ing, mouldings, etc, 


Guaranteed 
first-class work. 


Salen fron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 





EVERWEAR 
STEEL ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


orem ate Roofing can’tBum. Light:' 
*t dam t. t lasts longer 
hen pt Looks: better. 


big sheets. Beay to put on. No No 
tools but a hammer needed. 
STEEL yore coer 





irr best ieee bees A ween 
est. weather ‘known, 





CUFF OVER PINE LANDS 
FOR SALE. 


About 48,000 acres of Mississippi cut over } j 
ine lands leeated in Lamar, —— Pearl. 


and: Harrison: Counties, will be of- 

fered at public sale by the aan 

| substituted: Trustee at the Court House in 
is, Lamar County, 

Monday, November 22, 1915. 
lan ave well connected in solid 
dies, are served by two trurk line rail- 
Tonids and, being located near old estab- 
hed towns, are y attractive 

™ for colonization. purposes: 

? Soil well adapted!for great variety of crops. 
Dairying and stock raising a demonstrated 
success. 

Pu. C. HOMEYER, Substituted Trustee, f 

226 Carondelet Sti, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mississippi, on 








ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in Five Sizes, 
Fe SULRER =e ‘sivas satis- 
because i > bet- 
re works faeter bom worlts 
= © than: any other Pea 
_s on = market. Cylin- 
@ iron: sec- 
Sine matoeatie fan — 
sticks. Heavy, fly. wheel 
uniform speed and rahe ge raft 
Send. for prices descrip- 
tive catalogue. 
DONT BUY UNTIL YOU BO. 


and: Mfg. €o:,. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“Southern” 
Duplex Pea Huller 


UARANTEED to A more and 

bette: work than any other. It’sa 
real pea-huller, built on right principles 
—sure and certain—lias' 2 cylinders, 
doesn’t crush peas,.easiest to handle; 
————— per four.. Get our book 
real guarantee before you. buy. 





Chattanooga: 
No, 1 Boyce Station, 











Send 
Fer ae & syapenaren. cé., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


VICTOR PEA HULLER 


Light,. easily operated: 
does nearly as much work 
as big, expensive ma- 
chines. Threshes peas, 

beans, etc , just right; good 
wheat fan and separator. It’s 
the pea huller you need. 
Write today for booklet. Ad- 
dress Department 24. 


Vv Crom PEA BULLER CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 


your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer. 
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OW TO MAKE YOUR NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD A BETTER ONE 
ee 
for Every North Carolina 
School District That Should Be Vig- 
orously Prosecuted 
T IS gratifying to find how thor- 
oughly the spirit of community ser- 
vice or neighborhood betterment is 
permeating the whole state of North 
Carolina. Last week we called atten- 
tion to the plans for making Friday 
and Saturday of this week, October 


.29 and 30, “Community Service and 


North Carolina Days” all over North 
Carolina. On account of being sent 
out in advance of the publication 
dates, this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer will reach many homes before 
October 29; butin any case it is 
worth while for every subseriber to 
study the following list of subjects 
for discussion in each North Carolina 
schoolhouse meeting on “Community 
Service and North Carolina Day”, Fri- 
day, October 29% Even if you read 
this after October 29 you will find the 
suggestions interesting and useful, 
and you should resolve to join with 
your neighbors im bringing these good 
things to pass. In addition to the 
plans for improving the school itself, 
the following are the subjects for dis- 
cussion in each meeting. 

1. “What Can Our Community Do 
to Teach Adults te Read and Write? 
—“Read carefully the Governor’s Pro- 
clamation and the plans and suggest- 
ions for “Moonlight School Month.” 
All teachers should apply to their re- 
spective county superimtendents for 
copies of ‘Twelve Lessons in Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic fer Adult 
Beginners.’ 

“What is the number of adult iflit- 
erates in this district as shown by the 
district census and the teacher’s reg- 
ister? Discuss plans for organizing 
and. conducting a moonlight school in 
your schoolhouse during November, 
‘Moonlight School Month’, to teach 
these fellow-citizens of yours to 
read and write, and to instruct other 
grown people in the community who 
can barely read and write. 

“Five thousand teachers of North 
Carolina have volunteered to devote 
at least one month during this school 
term io teaching growm people to 
read and write. If your teacher has 
not volunteered, and for any good 
reason cannot do se, take steps at this 
meeting to secure somebody to do it. 
Some of the educated people of your 
community will gladly volunteer to 
assist in the work. 

“A bulletim for teachers of moon- 
light schools, containing Twelve Les- 
sons in Reading, Writing, and Arith- 
metic, with many valuable suggest- 
ions, has been prepared by the State 
Department of Education, and will be 
furnished free to teachers of moon- 
light schools, or others assisting in 
teaching such schools, upon applica- 
tion to your county superintendent. 

“Complete the plans and arrange- 
ments for @ moonlight school in your 
schoolhouse before this meeting ad- 
journs.” 


2. How Can We Better Encourage 
the Reading Habit Among Our Peo- 
ple?—Consider whether your school 
library is what. it ought to be, and 
whether you have added. a supplemen- 
tary library. ‘It has frequently been 
urged: that every one-horse farmer 
should spend $5 a year for newspa- 
pers and $5 for books; a two-horse 
farmer $10 for newspapers and $10 for 
books, and a three-horse farmer $15 
for each. Are your people doing this? 
Are the older people reading your Ii- 


brary books? Why not have the chil- 
dren exchange books and magazines 
at school each Friday? A traveling 
library from the State Library Com- 
niission, Raleigh, will be a great help. 
Also write Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, Washington, D. C., 
for information as to how to get a 
R. F. D. route, if you haven’t one, for 
daily mail will do much to promote 
reading among all classes. 

3. Are Our Farmers Cosperating as 
They Should?—Consider here (a) the 
use of improved machinery; (b) mar- 
keting, of staple crops, vegetables, 
poultry, dairy products, ete.; (c) rural 
telephones and coéperative insur- 
ance; (d) coéperative creameries and 
cream routes. Read the following 
story how the farmers around Chad- 
bourn coéperated: 


“The members of Broadway 
Farmers’ Union, No. 1089, have 
been doing things this year. We 
have bought for cash $1,850 worth 
of fertilizers, a threshing outfit. at 
a cost of $750, a lime and fertilizer 
distributor, and have bought to- 
gether what grain we had to buy. 
Two- of our members own a ma- 
nure spreader and two other 
members own a wheat drill. They 
all four use the two machines. 
Therefore each man gets the use 
of these two machines at one- 
fourth the cost of each man own- 
ing a separate machine. We also 
have severaf binders in our Tocal, 
each owned by two or more indi- 
viduals, and several mowers and 
rakes owned in the same way. 
‘Five own a stalk-cutter, and five 
own a steel roller.” 


Why shouldn’t farmers your 
community do likewise? Why 
shouldn’t they join together in .mar- 
keting their cotton, cotton. seed, or 
tobacco in the fall, and in marketing 
vegetables, fruit, poultry, eggs, ete., 
at all seasons of the year?\ Write to 
the Division of Markets, West Ral- 
eigh, N. C.,. for information about how 
to form Coéperative Marketing Asso- 
ciations and Coéperative Credit Un- 
ions under the law passed by the re- 
cent Legislature. Start a movement 
for a farmers’ coéperative telephone 
company. 

4. How Can We Make Our Com- 
munity Flealthier ?—Are sanitary con-~ 
ditions in the community what they 
should be? Ave wells in places where 
they can be affected by drainage from 
stables, pig pens, etc.? Do the people 
allow stagnant water -near their 
houses as breeding places for mosqui- 
toes, leading to chills and fever? 
Have the children been examined for 
hookworm disease? Are the-homes 
screened? Has typhoid fever visited 
the community this year? Swiss 
mothers nurse only 46 cases of ty- 
phoid fever in every 100,000 of popula- 
tion; German mothers, 63; Scotch, 96; 
mothers in our Southern states have 
to nurse 727 cases of typhoid fever in 
every 100,000 of population. Have you 
asked the State Board of Health to 
send you the monthly Health Bulle- 
tin? Ask Dr: W. S. Rankin, Secre- 
tany, Raleigh, N. C., to put your name 
on the regular mailing Tist. 

5. How Caw We Develop a Richer 
Secial Life and Recreation Facili- 
ties, a Greater “Get-together” Spirit 
Among Our People? 

People should get together more. 
Every town and every school should 
have its playgrounds, and boys should 
have neighborhood baseball clubs, etc. 
Singing schools should be encourag- 
ed; plays and pageants also. In every 
school there should be frequent spell- 
ing, declamation, and debating con- 
tests by boys and girls, and a neigh- 
borhood: debating society for all. Each 
school should also utilize the exten- 
sion lectures from the University, A. 
and M. College; and the various other 
colleges of the state; also from the 


in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
State Departments of Education, 
Health, Agriculture, etc. Many of 
these are iflustrated lectwres. Henry 
S. Curtis in ‘Play and Recreation ir 
the Open Country’ suggests the fol- 
lowing monthly program: 

First Friday of each month—Singing school, 

Seeond Friday—Spelling match. 

Third Friday—Debate, 

Fourth Friday—School exhibitfton and fair. 

Every Wednesday night—A. public lecture. 

Thursday nights—Classes in domestic ecen- 
— + owen agriculture, followed by lunch 

Saturday nights—Moviag pictures, 

Your school may not be able to en- 
gage iw.all these activities, but cer- 
tainly it can make a beginnme with 
ome or two of the more important. 

6. “Appommtment of Committees; 
Plans for Work Saturday, Octo- 
ber 3@ 

“After discussing all these matters, 
let the people decide upon a few—not 
too many—about which they wish to 
inaugurate improvements right away. 
Of course, the moonlight school comes 
first. Other plans may be with regard 
to consolidating districts so as to get 
a stronger contmunity unit, develop a 
genuine social center, and give better 
support to alt sociat agencies. It may 
be with regard to some definite plan 
for getting better roads or streets. It 
may be to get a better school or town 
library. It may be to organize a co- 
Operative telephone association. And 
so on. In every case name a definite 
committee of three or five petsons 
who will take charge of that particu- 
lar task with a. determination to make 
it a success. It is suggested that at 
least three definite committees be ap- 
pointed:, 

“(€a) Committee 
School. 

“(by Committee 
provement. 

“(c) Committee on Community Im- 
provement. 

“Make arrangements, if possible, 
for all the men and women to come 
together tomorrow (Saturday Octo- 
ber 30) and work for the improvement 
of schoolhouse and grounds, church 
buildings and grounds, roads, streets, 
etc.; and adjourn to some later date 
to hear reports of committees ap- 
pointed. 

7. “Games, Sports, Songs, Plays, 
and Sociat Features for Night Session. 

“A night session may be arranged 
with games, sports, songs, plays, and 
social features, for a further discus- 
sion of the subjects indicated in this 
program, or for a lecture or address 
by some invited speaker. ; 

“Close with ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ 
sung by all present.” 


on Moonlight 


on Schooi Im- 





Farmers’ Union State Song 


HE Program’ Committee of the 

North Carelina State Farmers’ 
Union suggests the following “Farm- 
ers’ Union State Song”, partly adapt- 
ed from @ somg by Mrs: James M. 
Atcherson. It cam be easily sung to 
the tune of “Auld Lang Syne”: 


Rune: “Auld Lang Syne’” 
We're sons and daughters of the soil 
Of this old Tar Heel State, 
Where agriculture reigns supreme 
And men cobperate; z 
Our Unien fired with wondrous power 
Now bids us onward move; 
Coéperation is our theme, 
Our slogan—‘“‘To improve,” 


Chorus— 


Oh, Carolina, state so dear! 
Let high our anthem soar; 

All Union men unite to sing 
Thy praises evermore. 


We share whatever we have learned 
With forward-moving men, 

Who give us of their ripened thought 
That we may learn of them. 

Improvement grows from year to year. 
The fruit of hand and mind; 

For better methods, higher aims, 

“ Our forces we combine. 


A band of comrade farmers true, 
Our aim is brotherhoods 
To bring to every man and home 
The best of rural good—~ 
The best of crops, of tools and stcck, 
Roads, schools, and social life; 
United buy, united sell, 
And silence hate and strife. 


We love the country, made by God, 
Its homes, made fair by man; 

We claim with pride our sturdy sons 
Who boast the cheek of tan; 

We love our homes wherein we dwell, 
Our farms on whieh we toil; 

We'll buitd the best state in the land 
On Carolina soil. 





A good serial story will brighten the wirn- 
ter nights: for all the family; resoive now te 
follow “The Prisoner of Zenda” to the end, 
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THE LOCAL UNION AND THE 
MOONLIGHT SCHOOL 


Every Local Should Get Busy, Name 
Special Committees and Enlist En- 
tire Membership in This Great Work 


HE moonlight school movement in 

North Carolina offers a wonderful 
opportunity for those who really and 
truly have the good of their neighbors 
at heart. This work should strongly 
appeal to the Farmers’ Union because 
it is in the rural districts that we find 
a large portion of our adult illiteracy. 
In the Governor’s proclamation there 
is a special appeal to Union mem- 
bers to render effective service in this 
work, and we trust that we may not 
be found wanting in this crisis—for a 
crisis it is in the educational develop- 
ment of our people. 

We would suggest that the Locals 
and County Unions go about this 
work in a systematic way, and work 
unceasingly. Let the Locals appoint 
strong, active committees composed 
of the very best men and women ob- 
tainable, men and women who take an 
active interest in educational affairs. 
Let these committees meet and ap- 
portion the work among themselves. 
It should be arranged in such a way 
that every adult illiterate may have at 
least one visit by some member of 
this committee before the opening of 
«the moonlight school. This commit- 
tee should be tactful and study just in 
what way to approach each individual 
in order to interest him or her in the 
proposed work. We believe it possi- 
ble with a sufficient amount of ener- 
* gy, tact and diplomacy to enroll every 
eligible in the entire state before this 
campaign against illiteracy shall close. 

In the successful prosecution of this 
work the teachers largely hold the 
key to the situation. It is they who, 
in the final analysis, are to do the 
work in the trenches. It is all impor- 
tant that they be actively enlisted in 
the work in the very beginning. It 
would be well, in addition to the com- 
mittee appointed to look after the 
prospective pupils, to have another 
one to see and enlist the support of 
the committeemen of the district and 
the local teachers. 


The local committee should see to it 
that everything is in readiness for the 
opening night. Let them look after 
light and heat for the building, and 
let them leave no stone unturned in 
the effort to make a favorable im- 
pression on those who may be in at- 
tendance on the first night. If the 
work is not well begun, the chances 
are that it will in large measure fail 
to accomplish its purpose. C.C. W. 





A GREAT MEETING OF THE 
STATE FARMERS’ UNION 


Meeting in Durham, November 16-18, 
Promises to Be Most Useful Session 
Ever Held— Read Program Here- 
with 


HE greatest meeting of the North 

Carolina State Farmers’ Union 
ever held—that is what those who 
-have seen the program predict that 
the coming big meeting in Durham 
will be. Read the program herewith 
and resolve to be on hand: 


TUESDAY, 16TH. 
Morning Session, 10 a. m. (Public) 
‘Called to order by State President H. Q. 
xander, 
~Song—‘‘America,* 
Scripture Lesson and Prayer—Rev. 


H. M. 
rth, Pastor Memorial Church, 


Durham, 

~_ Addresses of Welcome—Hon. B. §S. Skin- 
‘Ber, Mayor of Durham, and Mr. J. H. South- 
_: President Chamber of Commerce, Dur- 


Response to Address of Welcome—By T. 
B. DeLoache., 


Address—The South Carolina State Ware- 
Rouse System: How It Works—Hon. John lL 
urin, State Warehouse Commissioner of 

th Carolina, 


_. Announcements—“Meet One Another’ Get- 
uainted Luncheon Served in Hall to all 
Delegates. 
, Afternoon Session, 1:30 p. m. (Executive) 
Report of Credentials Committee. 
Report of State President, H. Q. Alexander. 
meport of State Secretary-Treasurer, E. C. 
es, 


_, Report of State Organizer-Lecturer, J. 2. 
wreen, 


Announcement of Committees. 


Night Session, 7 p. m,4Public) 
Song—‘‘Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” 
Address—The Rural Credits System We 
Need—John Sprunt Hill, Durham, N. C. 

Address—The Federal Warehouse Bill—Its 
Advantages—Hon, - . Lever, Chairman 
Committee on Agriculture, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C 

WEDNESDAY, 17TH. 

Morning Session, 9:30 a. m. (Executive) 

Prayer—State Chaplain. 

Song—‘‘Farmers’ Union State Song.’’ 

Report of Executive Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

12:00 o’clock—Address: Creameries and 
Cream Routes: Practical Coéperation for 4 


Local Unions—Alvin J. Reed, Dairyman, N. 
Cc, Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Afternoon Session, 1:30 p.m, (Executive) 

Reports of Committees: 

(a) Committee on Warehousing 

Warehouse System. 

(b) Committee on Rural Credits, 

(c) Committee on Education. 

Reports of Special Committees, 

4:00 o’clock—Visiting Durham Factories: 
Under Auspices of Chamber of Commerce, 

Night Session, 7 p. m, (Public) 

Song— 

Address: The Organization of Rural Com- 
munities—Dr. G. M. Cooper, Clinton, N. C. 

Address: Race Segregation in Land Own- 
ership From a Lawyer’s Standpoint—Hon. 
James S. Manning, Formerly Judge N. C 
Supreme Court. 

Address: How Present Taxation Methods 

mR FB. 


and 


Premote Absentee Landlordism—Mr. 
Beasley, Editor ‘Journal’, Monroe, N. C. 
THURSDAY, 18TH. 

Morning Session, 9:30 a. m. (Executive) 

Song—‘‘Farmers’ Union State Song.” 

Prayer—State Chaplain. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Report of Efficiency and Reorganization 
Committee. 

Miscellaneous and Unfinished Business. 

Address: Marketing Problem—Hon.,. Char- 
les J. Brand, Bureau of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Address—Charles S. Barrett, 
National Farmers’ Union. 

Afternoon Session, 1:30 p. m. (Executive) 

Automobile Visit to State University— 
Given to All Delegates by Citizens of Durham 
and Durham County. 

Tour of inspection of University Grounds 
and Buildings, with General Meeting in Ger- 
rard Hall. 

Addresses of Welcome. 

Responses. 

Concluding Business. 

Song—“God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again.”’ 

Benediction—State Chaplain. 

Visitors will return by way of Trinity Col- 
lege, reaching Durham in time to catch the 
5:08 p. m, westbound and the 6:15 p. m. east- 
bound Southern trains, 5:30 p. m. northbound 
Norfolk & Western, and 5:40 p. m, north- 
bound Seaboard. It is hoped the delegates 
will arrange to leave on these trains Thurs- 
day afternoon, 18th. 

The music of the sessions will be 
the Woodall-Holder Quartette, Cary. 


President 


led by 





Competing With the Capitalistic 
Farmer 


E CANNOT urge too strongly the 

codperative ownership or ex- 
change of the use of expensive farm 
machinery. This not only eliminates 
waste of capital tied up in idle farm 
machinery, but it enables the small 
farmer to bring into use the same 
labor-saving machinery that is used 
by the capitalistic farmer, with whom 
he is thereby enabled to compete suc- 
cessfully in production. With the 
change of our farming program in the 
South to include “more feed for stock 
and more stock to feed,” the impor- 
tance of the use of modern labor-sav- 
ing implements and machines by the 
average farmer will be emphasized 
more than ever before. The average 
farmer isn’t able to purchase, on his 
own account, all the needed farm ma- 
chinery. It would be bad business for 
him to tie up money in expensive ma- 
chinery for his own exclusive use, 
even if he had the surplus capital to 
invest that way. It is only through 
cooperation that he can have the use 
of these things in an economical way. 


—J. Z.G. 





A Coéperater’s Ideal 


AM a farmer and I believe in codp- 

eration, especially in the selling of 
farm products and buying machinery, 
hay, grain, etc. 

A coéperative concern must have 
loyal members first of all. Capital is 
a big thing, but not as big as patron- 
age. A real active manager is essen- 
tial. One vote toa member. Pay di- 
vidends on amount of business each 
member brings, not on capital. Limit 
the shares. 

COGPERATIVE FARMER. 





Have ‘The Prisoner of Zenda’ read aloud 
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For Chilly Nights 


and Frosty Mornings 


SMOKELESS, odorless 

PERFECTION OIL HEATER 

is just what you need. In 
the morning it warms up the bed- 
room and bathroom in five minutes. 
In the evening it lets you read and 
smoke in comfort—and saves start- 
ing a costly coal fire or furnace, 


The Perfection burns 10 hours on 
a gallon of kerosene, 


Clean—quick—convenient, 


Look for the Triangle 
Trademark. 


Sold in many styles and 
sizes at hardware, general 
and department stores 
everywhere. 


Use Aladdin Security Oil or Diamond 
White Oil to obtain best results in Oil 
Stoves, Lamps and Heaters. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


a — BALTIMORE 
ashington, D. Charlotte, N. C. 

rfolk, . Va. 
eee, Onsioeons WN 
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BROTHER SOIL TILLER 


Don’t Pay Agents Two or Three Prices for Stale Fruit Trees that have probably lain for 
weeks at delivery points 
When You Cen Buy Fresh Stock Direct From Us at Wholesale Rates. ous Motors  atneds 
is worth $25.00 toany ag of Strawberries, Apples, Posshes, Pears, Grapes, ones, 
Pecans, Hedges, etc. atalog fre 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 203 Railroad St., Kittrell, N.C. 
One of the largest nurseries in the world selling direct to the people. 




















by some member of the family each week. 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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WATERWORKS. 


If you have a 
small branch 
and spring on 
your place, you 
need a 
Hutchison 

~ Steel 

Overshot 
Waterwheel 
and Pump, 
to force a con- 
tinuous stream 
of spring water 
to your door 
forever. Write 
for informa: 
tion. 


Hutchison Manufacturing Co., 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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GROCERIES 


FEED—SEED & SUPPLIES 


You can.save one-fourth to-one-third by 
ordering your Groceries, Meats, Feed, 
Seed, etc. direct from us. Our goods are 
Ai quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prompt shipment; little freight. Write 
for complete price list. 

We take Country Produce in Exchange. 

No commission charges forselling. 


WINSTON GRAIN CO., 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Wholesalers . 


PECAN TREES 


Good, healthy grafted and budded pecan 
trees, standard varieties. for sale. Write 
for prices. 


JEFFERSON a nos ed PECAN & LIVE 
STOCK CO., 


Monticello, Fla. 


‘Hotel Richmond 


q Richmond, Virginia's, elegant, new and 
largest Fire Proof Hotel—In Heart of the 
City. Meet your friends at the Hotel Rich- 
mond—$i 50 per day up—Write for booklet 
3 and map of City. 
































Ss. C. W. Leghorn Pullets 


For sale, 50 March hatched, $1.00 each. 50 May 


hatched 50 cents each. 100 two-year-old hens 
% cents each. Order early. 


Cc. W. HUNT, Route 7, Charlotte, N. C. 


Montrose Farm 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
Extra fine April boars. Every pig sired by a champion. 

Reasonable prices——— 
John F,T. Anderson, Poindexter, Va. 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Pigs, shoats, boars and sows, Kelly’s Pilot Wonder 
and other great blood > te" all LIN ered. 
M. P. LINE, 
Waverly Farm, Middletown, Va. 


BEEF CATTLE S£R£FORD BULLS for 


Sale. Highest pedigrees. 
Both Virginia Connecticut Agricultural Colleges have 
purchased from me. . F. Blan dy. — ies Farm, 
White Post, Clarke County, Virginia 











Your own at teas and one new subscriber 
both :for $1.5 

You of course are going to renew your 
subscription for the coming year. 


Progressive Farmer. 


Ask them, for their subscription to send in 
with your renewal. Tell them The Progres- 
sive Farmer practices as well as talks codp- 
eration and that you wish to coédperate with 
them on your subscription. Explain this 
splendid offer and they*will be glad to coép- 
erate with you. 

Remember—your own renewal and two 
new onés for $2; or your own renewal and 
as many new ones ag you wish to send with 
same at 50 cents each. 

Make your neighborhood a _ Progressive 
Farmer reading neighborhood. 


Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 


Th ple are looking for pure- 
bred stock _ ‘eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 




















MAKING THE COUNTRY SUNDAY 
* SCHOOL A SUCCESS 


V.—Organizing Groups of Pupils Into 
Special Classes With Special Work 
and Special Aims—Each Class Then 
Is Ambitious to Show Good Attend- 
ance and Good Work 


HE cure, says one, for many Sun- 
day school troubles is to be found 
in class organization. It is working 
wonders in many schools; not only in 
classes of adults 
and young people 
but in those of the 
junior and inter- 
mediate grades. It 
largely takes care 
of attendance and 
the question of 
new members, be- 
sides insuring 
more lesson study 
and better work 
| along other lines. The superintend- 
| ent can do much to help this along by 
calling the attention of the teachers 
and classes to this plan, providing 
them with inexpensive leaflets espec- 
ially suited to the needs of their pu- 
pils, etc., also seeing that supplies are 
chosen for all departments of the 
school that give prominence to the 
“working” class idea. 
Class organization is not practica- 
ble with beginners and primaries; 


MR. WRIGHT 





| song and pin. 
| the beginners’ 


pers $ 
| their aim, 


though each class in these depart- 
ments may have a class name, colors, 
The class colors for 
department are, for 
| boys, pink; for girls, blue. Where the 
department is large it is usually grad- 
ed as follows: Children from three 
years of age to five in the first grade, 
and those five years old in the second 
grade. In the primary department 
the colors are, for boys in the first 
grade, white and pink; in the second 


| grade, white and orange, third grade, 


white and red. For girls in first grade, 
white and light blue, in second grade, 
white and green, in third grade, white 
and dark blue. The best teaching can- 
not be done with less than three 
grades, one for each year—six to nine 


|; —and a teacher for each grade. 


In a Sunday school organized re- 
cently the junior class of girls select- 
ed as their colors white, green and 
orange; their name, Willing Work- 
their motto, “Work to Win;” 
“To do the best Ican, where 
I am, with what I have for Jesus 
Christ, today”; their verse, “Do with 
thy might what thy hands find todo”; 
their song, “We'll Work Till Jesus 
Comes.” The boys selected as their 
name, Light Bearers; their colors, 
blue and gold; their motto, “Drive 


Out the Darkness; Let in the Light”; : 


their aim, “To send the light”; their 





| is come” 


| Dark Valley When Jesus Comes.” The 


Our One Best Offer! 


You want | 
your neighbor or your tenant to have The | 


verse, “Arise and shine for thy light 
; their song, “There’ll Be No 


juniors are ordinarily, classified ac- 
cording to age from nine to twelve 
years. If the school is large, a grade 
for each year, and a teacher for each 
grade. 

Much stress can be placed upon 
class organization in the intermediate 
department, and upon. the activities 
which it makes possible. Each class 
may have a full corps of officers and 
committees. The teacher should fos- 
ter such activities, insisting upon the 
class having definite plans, definite 
aims and definite reports as to its 





successes and its failures. The class 
activities may be made really valua- 
Lle agencies for training in Christian 
work. Suitable colors for boys of 


, this department are: White, gold and 
' dark blue; 


name, Gideons; 


motto, 
“Every man in place” 


; aim, “To be in 


| place, on time, Bible in hand, for ser- 
| vice” 
| shine”; song, “Stand Up for Jesus”, 


verse, “Let your light so 


For girls a suitable name is Daugh- 
ters of Ruth; colors, light blue, gold 


; and white; motto, “Working or glean- 
| ing as He bids”; aim, To do cheerfully 


the duty of today, however humble; 
verse, “Where hast thou gleaned to- 
day?” song, “Bringing in the Sheaves”. 
The ages in this department usually 
run from thirteen to sixteen, and here 


as in the junior and intermediate de- 
partments, in case the school is large 
each grade should consist of one year, 
and each class should have a teacher 
of its own. 

The senior department consists of 
those from seventeen to twenty years 
old, the adult department of those 
from twenty-one years of age up. In 
these classes several years may be 
grouped, the classes reaching large 
numbers, thus gaining in enthusiasm. 
If possible every member of the class 
should be definitely engaged in some 
line of activity for the good of the 
class. If possible each organized 
class in these departments should 
have its own room, and in_ these 
rooms should be such equipment as 
appeals to the class. A suitable name 
for the class of young men is Baraca; 
colors, dark blue and white; motto, 
“We do things”; aim, To win young 
men to the class, to Christ, and Chris- 
tian service; verse, “Search the Scrip- 
tures.” For young women: a suitable 
name is, Philathea; colors, light blue 
and white; motto, “All for Jesus”; 
aim, Beauty of character; song, “Will 
There Be Any Stars in My Crown?” 

Quite a number of Sunday schools 
now have cradle rolls consisting of 
children from birth to three years 
old. The superintendent has general 
oversight of these. In a great many 
schools this work has been 
carried on with most excellent re- 
sults, and in my next letter on the 
Country Sunday School, I shall dis- 
cuss this feature, together with the 
Home Department, Teacher Training 
and perhaps other essential features 
of the modern Sunday school. 


Cc. C. W. 





BEAUTIFYING BACK YARDS 


Back Yards Should Be as Clean and 
Pretty as Those in Front—Let’s 
Make Them So 


HIS is a subject which should claim 

the attention of every woman who 
owns a home, whether in the city, the 
town or the country. Beautiful and 
clean surroundings are not only con- 
ducive to health, but happiness as 
well. 

Your front yard may be as well 
cared for as your favorite baby, but 
let’s take a look around the back 
yard. Just outside the kitchen win- 
dow we come across an unsightly 
pile of tin cans and broken china—a 
most alluring sight! Over yonder the 
ash dump holds a prominent place— 
ugh! Right here at your very feet is 
a splendid breeding place for mos- 
quitoes. Over in that corner you are 
inviting flies -by . thousands. - Your 
outhouses, numerous or few, are most 
probably unpainted. and surrounded 
by: all sorts of trash and useless litter. 

Why not get busy? Get your hus- 
band interested, if such-’-a :thing is 
possible, and have’ him aid’ you ina 
general clean-up day. Burn every bit 
of trash and litter that will burn. 
Haul the rest away. Then break up 
the ground and start some flower 
beds. You can do this at a minimum 
cost. Your neighbors will gladly give 
you slips and cuttings of various 
plants and flowers, and seed catalogs 
sell cheap. 

Plant nasturtiums against that fence. 
Have a bed of vari-colored California 
poppies here, and if you can’t afford 
paint for those outhouses, certainly 
you can afford enough time to start 
a few vines or ivy or red ramblers 
clambering over their sides. If you 
have a windmill it can be made much 
more attractive if you train moon- 
flower vines up the frame-work. 
These have beautiful, fragrant white 
blossoms, and require very little care. 

If you find it difficult to dispose alto- 
gether of your ash-dump, surround it 
symmetrically with a stray piece of 
moderately low wire fencing, and 
train more vines here. The effect will 
be charming. 

Keep up the beautifying work until 
there is not an unattractive spot in 
your whole yard. Your health and 
the health of your community will be 
improved, not to mention that thing 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


you ought heretofore to have peen 
ashamed of—your pride! 

Of utmost importance is the fact 
that, first, you get yourself interest- 
ed; second, that you get your neigh- 
bors interested. Do it now! 


L. C. Bi. 





Some Shade Tree and Flower Notes 


REES most used for shade in our 

section are magnolias and live- 
oaks. These are evergreens, and 
while they may be planted in the fall, 
it is best to select them in the fall 
and with a sharp-edged spade cut the 
tap-root, which is large, with not 
many branches.. Then let the tree 
stand until spring, when the branch 
roots will be more numerous and 
greatly strengthened. 

In planting roses, dig holes suffi- 
ciently large to allow loose soil for 
the roots to spread out in. Mix sand 
and poultry droppings with the soil, 
and where cuttings are used cut a last 
year’s limb within two or three inches 
on each side of a limb of new growth. 
Bury the old limb, with at least two 
or three inches of the new, just where 
they are to grow. I root all of mine 
this way and rarely lose one. 

Cannas planted in the fall bloom 
earlier and are more thrifty than 
when planted in the spring. Any good 
soil will grow cannas, but unless 
they are planted in a well drained 
place winter rains will rot the roots; 

I always plant chrysanthemums in 
the spring, but the beds should be 
prepared in the fall by being dug 
deeply and well fertilized. I am deep- 
ly attached to the old-fashioned 
Bleeding Heart, but first efforts to ~ 
grow it failed. But I have learned 
that it requires a sheltering shade, so 
I set them under the shade of rose 
bushes. 

Pansies succeed best planted in De- 
cember in well prepared beds. Plant- 
ed in spring they succumb to the heat 
and die just when they are at their 
best. 

Passion vine, honeysuckle, and wis- 
taria are all good vines, but for quick 
growth and an early profusion of 
blossoms, the wistaria heads the list. 
It is easily grown from a cutting, if 
it be an old limb. It should be buried 
deep enough in fall to be safe from 
freezes. MRS. L. E. ARMOUR 

Pleasant Hill, La. 


Fall Planted Orchards Make Vigorous 
Growth 


N PLANNING for an abundance of 

fruits for the family, the best re- 
sults may be looked for from a fall- 
planted orchard. When fruit trees 
are planted in the fall the roots prun- 
ed off in transplanting have time to 
heal over. The trees become better 
nestled into their new homes and are 
in better condition to start a vigor- 
ous growth in the spring. 

These~ suggestions are offered by 
E. F. White, of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, in 
connection with the home orchard 
demonstration work. As there is very 
little danger in the South of winter- 
killing of trees, he urges farmers to 
send in orders for trees now to their 7 
nearest reliable nurserymen. By or- 7 
dering early the pick of the marketa- 
ble stock is secured. 

In ordering, do not fail to specify 
that budded or grafted trees are 
wanted. The first cost of these trees 
will be more than the cost of seedling 7 
trees, but in the end they are far 7 
cheaper because of the better quality | 
of fruit they will yield. 

One-year-old trees are best for § 
planting. Where these are not avail- 7 
able, however, in pear, apple, quince, | 
or pecan trees, good results may be © 
had from two-year trees. 4 

Good, stocky, young trees and cor- = 
rect planting are essential to success @ 
in fruit growing. The extension de- 7 
parments in the various states will 
usually furnish a man who will, so far 
as he is able to meet engagements, = 
make demonstrations of the correct § 
method of planting fruit trees for ™ 
clubs or organizations that request @ 
such service. 








: ee vicwula STATE FAIR 


_ 


~ Ne Cattle Were Exhibited, But Oth- 
erwise the Displays Were Good— 
Success of the Fair Due to Codper- 
ation 


HAT wonders codperation has 
Se d at the Virginia State 
4 Fair! “The Counties Building gives 
©. evidence that the individual is being 
- dost from the time his entry is made 
until he receives his prize. The Coun- 
ty is the unit, and all the corn pro- 
ducts of Virginia are heaped up in 
one grand display, each labeled only 
with the county name, and that ‘mo- 
destly. Se with tobacco, alfalfa, fruit 
and all the other products of the 
farm. The entire exhibit shows ‘not 
so much what John Jones is doing in 
Chesterfield County as what the farm- 
ers of Virginia are doing for their 
country. The state, the county and 
fhe city, the expert, the farmer and 
the family—all have codperated to 
some one end, and that has been a 
fisplay” calculated to make Virginia 
qgmore famous than ever. 
- There was no display of cattle this 
r, but horses were there in abund- 
ce, andthe parade before the 
‘grand stamd was second to nothing 
ever held here before. All the way 
from Chicago came a six-horse team 
“of Percherons from the Union Steck- 
ards; the ribbons were handled dex- 
ferously in a demonstration before 
the grand stand. The exhibit of poul- 
try overflowed the large poultry hall 
md filled a lean-to building and a 
rec concrete pool and pasture lot 
for the acquatic kinds. Geese of large 
“build and varied in plumage mingled 
with a dozen varieties of ducks, in- 
' luding Indian’ Runners, some two 
ndred of them. The boys, had a 
good display, too, to show what could 
“be done through the poultry clubs. 
The boys were there, too, to talk of 
eir work. 
@ne word’ more as to me ‘horses. 
o. M. Oyster, Washington, D. C,, 
exhibited seven fine animals, all im- 
ported from France. Quite a.number 
of horses were shown as imported 
“from England and France. F. W. 
_ Okie, of Marshall, Va., exhibited pure- 
pred Suffolks, imported from Eng- 
dand. Dr. Chas. McCullough had a 
did display of horses from his 
‘stock farm in Buckingham County. 
J, B. Talbot, of Chesterfield County, 
“exhibited a trio of mules which were 
atly admired. There were a hun- 
ed or more Shetland ponies of all 
' s, and these were the admiration 
of the youngsters. 
-. There was a model truck farm un- 
@er the charge of W. E. R. Bennett of 
Bampton. This half-acre plot was 


“set out in onidns, asparagus, early- 


5 oe cabbage, corn, tomatoes, straw- 
tries, celery, lima beans, spinach, 
‘Wkra, kale, etc. The intensive meth- 
Ods of trucking were shown, as well 
“@s the proper rotation of crops. 
There was another model farm show- 
a proper drainage system under 
t lead of the state experts from 
burg and Federal engineers. 

The state had a large and instruc- 
fe exhibit under the lead of Com- 
sioner Ben Purcell, and much aid 
given to all inquirers on sanitary 
, in dairying, breeding, preserva- 
DF of dairy products, etc. There was 
/@ model silo to be erected at a cost of 
7 s than $1 per ton capacity. Plans 
specifications were given out 
ely. It is possible to erect a 35-ton 
io for $34.75, says expert Peyton 
sowe, and he proved his statement. 
emia farmers interested in silos 
ether dairy matters would do 
eu to get in touch with the State 

ry Department, at Richmond. 
¢ manufacturers’ building—as its 
implies—while not confined to 
tural products,contained thous- 
of displays to interest farmers 
automobiles to pancake turn- 
There was an unique exhibit of 
by H. J. Goyne, of Chester, in 
iMeape of a large cage or hive con- 
g thousands of bees, and into 
is cage enters the owner and han- 
pthe bees freely to show that with 


aS ees 


| 


the right kind of bees every farmer 
should raise all the honey he needs. 
He shook a hundred bees into his hat 
and placed the hat on his head to 
demonstrate their friendliness, In 
this same building were extensive .ex- 
hibits of women’s work, ranging from 
elaborate quilts to doilies, and from 
rich cakes and pies to the real staff 
of life—bread. The United States 
Navy displayed medels of warships 
and samples of the deadly shells used 
by the big guns. 

Several conventions were held at 
and during the fair. It was a general 
getting together of afl interests. 
Good roads men got together under 
J. Shepherd Potts; county demon- 
strators under T. O, Sandy; progress- 
ive farmers under President Eggle- 
ston, of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute; cattle men under the fead of 
Governor Stuart; poultry men and 
others. There were also conventions 
of various women’s organizations, 
one of which conducted a baby show 
with 300 entrants; another a series of 
talks on equal suffrage; ethers again 
under the lead of Mtss Agnew on can- 
ning and preserving. Afi interests 
were cooperating through the fair 
management to a successful end. ‘W. 





A CHANCE FOR THREE TO SIX 
OTHER COUNTIES 


if Farmers in Your County Wish Cot- 
ton Grading by Official Experts, 
Write Division of Markets at Once 


IVE North Carolina counties ‘have 

secured the cotton grading work 
this year. Three of these, Nash, Wil- 
son, and Wayne are in the neighbor- 
hood of Edgecombe, for which county 
alone cotton was graded fast year. 

The Division of Markets of the 
State Experiment Station, in codper- 
ation with “county commissioners, 
Farmers’ Union, and private individ- 
uals*now maintains four grading of- 
fices, located at Charlotte, Goldsboro, 
Tarboro, and Wilson. All cotton is 
graded at these offices under the sup- 
ervision of a representative, Mr. O. J. 
McConnell, of the Office of Markets 
of the United States Department of 
Agricufture. Samples are mainly re- 
ceived from ginners, graded at the 
grading office, and certificates of 
grades are mailed out to the farmers 
who own the cotton, 

Generally speaking the ginners in 
all counties are showing a hearty 
spirit of coéperation in sending in 
samples. If a farmer in any of the 
five counties wants his cotton graded, 
all he has to do is to request the gin- 
ner to draw a sample for each bale of 
his cotton. The ginners are furnished 
containers, blanks for labeling sam- 
ples, tags for labeling bales in the 
case of smaller gins, and franking 
tags for mailing samples to our grad- 
ing office. As afl supplies are furnish- 
ed the ginners are not put to any ex- 
pense. Most ginners, recognizing the 
educational value of the work to the 
farmers, furnish samples of all cotton 
they gin. The sampling of cotton for 
the farmer adds to the value of the 
service which the ginners render the 
farmer in ginning his, cotten. Gin- 
ners who perform this service in- 
crease their patronage and at the 
same time add vastly more than the 
value of their labor to the prosperity 
of the farming community. 

In four counties the county com- 
missioners made appropriations of 
from $300 to $600 to secure the grad- 
ing work. From two to four hun- 
dred dollars will cover the part of the 
expense which we are asking the 
counties to make this season. This 
includes expenses for: grading room, 
clerical help and printing. The ex- 
pense depends upon amount of cotton 
graded and upon number of counties 
which make use of a grading office. 
In Mecklenburg the Farmers’ Union 
covered the necessary expense 
through private subscription. In 
Wayne one banker and mill man con- 
tributed $100 toward carrying on the 
grading work. . 

There is room for from three to six 


other counties to come in providing | | 





they bear their pro rata share of the 
expense. In the case of two counties 
joining together the expense ought 
not to be more than from $250 to $300 
each, 

Any farmers whe organize a re- 
sponsible association to pool the sale 
of their cotton in ten to one hundred 
bale lots, may arrange to have their 
cotton graded. Grading is the neces- 
sary basis for organization. With -re- 
sponsible grades association may 
sell either locally, direct to the mills, 
or to cotton buyers generally. Plans 
for organization may be secured upon 
application to the Division of Mar- 
kets, North Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice, West Raleigh, N.C. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices for the week ending Saturday, Oc- 
tober 16, as reperted to the Division of Mar- 
kets, North Carolina Experiment Station: 
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THE_COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


THE market has heid fairly steady this 
week; and moderate offerings have been 
absorbed at around previous prices. Figen gre 
from the movement of receipts, most ef the 
selling is being done in Texas. | 

relatively smeiler in other sections, Spece- 
latien appears te have paused, and may 

in process .of liquidation. On the other ite 
it may come in again en a fair reaction, ‘but 
in the meantime it must be noted that cur- - 
rent prices are much ‘better than have 
been expected. They are the result of bull- 
ish speculation, and not at alt of astual 
comsumptive demand, Milis have been ‘trail- 
ing along with reluctant hesitation, always 
under the belief that by helding off they 
would be able to do better. 

It is well, therefore, that the process of 
marketing be conducted with eonservatism, 
for an excess of offerings would no doukt 
result in a decided set back to prices. Rein- 
ferced by the surplus carried over from iast 
season, the crep will be sufficient to 
méet the wants of consumption this year, 
if practically all is sold. Should any 
material preportion be held out with the 
view of profiting by the advance which 
everybody expects to attend the end of the 
war, then scarcity may develop before the 
season is over. But it will be a goed white 
before this can be appreciated; and as has 
been pointed out before, present prices are 
certainly an inducement to turn cotten into 
eash te a reasonable extent. It is net re- 
tional to look for the world to use as much 
eotten at abeve 12 cents as would have 
been used on basis of 8 or 9 cents. 

‘ W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga. 





A good serial story will brighten the win- 
ter nights for all the family; resolve new to 
follow “The Prisoner of Zenda’ to the end. 


KALISH 
PAYS CASH 
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mental steck. 


whether large or small. 


Box 106 


- Peach, Pear, etc., or Grape vines, 


Fruits Trees and Plants 


Your wants can be supplied, whether you wish Apple, 


Nut trees, Berries, or orna- 


Our Landscape Department can help you plan your grounds, 


Our aim is to supply every need in the way of trees and 
plants that may be wanted in the South. 


Catalog to interested parties is free. 


J. Yan Lindley Nursery Co. 


Pomona, N. C. 











—— STOCK OF—— 


at his Residence, 


ling merit, 
Champions. For 





.EXECUTORS SALE 
Prize Winning Jacks and Jennets 


of J Hal Muir, deeeased, will be sold at Public Auction 
Wednesday, November 10th, 1915, 


Bloomfield, Kentacky 


In this bo ag ae SB you =e aman ss oe. 
din ampions ran 
write at once. 


Nat J. Muir, Agent, Bloomfield, Ky. 








to Serge t 





en RUBBER ROOFING 


Direct to user—only one small profit added 

eost. Reefiag— 

am only: not seconds nor mill-ends—108 
to soll, with nails and eement. 

Ply, "as ite. “os aly, 45 lbs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 
¥bs., $1.84 per roll. ‘Fave samples and Cat. 


” 7 : HMO) 











D, VA. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida’ 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents.a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word,. number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send’ a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps eccepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


| | MACHINERY | 


One large size Koger Pea and Bean thresh- 
er for sale cheap. BE. L, Hedrick, Verdon, Va. 


One Benthall Peanut Picker and Separator, 
only used one season, good as new, $225, 
cost $375. J. B. Hardin, Hawkinsville, Ga, 


| HELP WANTED | 


Salesman — For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., ‘“‘Box P-23.” 


We Will Pay You $120 to distribute reli- 
gious literature and represent us in your 
community. 60 days’ work. Man or woman. 
Experience not required. Spare time may be 
used. Universal Bible House, Dept. EJ, Phii- 
adelphia, Pa, 


Wanted Farmers—Men and women—18 or 

, over for Government jobs. $75 month. 

Steady work. Common education sufficient. 

Write immediately for list positions now ob- 

tainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. C-215, 
Rochester, N.-Y. 


Big strong men are wanted to read The 
Prisoner of Zenda that starts in this issue 
of The Progressive Farmer. It’s _a tale of 
adventure and love—of sacrifice, honor and 
duty well performed, Gather your children 
and the good wife around you and read this 
story aloud. , It’s clean, high-class and worth 
while and will make many a dreary night 
pass pleasantly and profitably. Good liter- 
ture is character-building. 


Agents Make Big Money—The best line of 
food flavors, perfumes, soaps, and toilet pre- 
parations, etc. ever offered. Over 250 light 
weight, popular priced, quick selling neces- 
sities—in big demand—well advertised—easy 
sellers—big repeaters—100 per cent profit. 
Complete ‘outfits furnished free to workers. 
Just a postal today. American Products Co., 
3450 American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Position as farm overseer, Best 
references. Address Overseer, Oakton, S. C, 


A married Maryland farmer wants a farm 
on salary, good references, 8S, T. Newcomb, 
Galena, Md. , 


Wanted—Position as manager of dairy. 
Seven years experience, single, ‘good habits. 
Ask for reference, Plymouth, N. C. Louis 
Sucor. 


Wanted—To correspond with parties de- 
siring to employ superintendent of farm, 
Best of references furnished. W. W. Skid- 
more, R. 9, Charlotte, N. C. ‘ 


Wanted—To correspond with parties de- 
serving to employ. superintendent of farm. 
Best of references furnished, W. W. Skid- 
more, R. 9, Charlotte, N. C, 


[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —_| 


Learn Auto Driving and Repairing—Earn 
while learning. Sample lessons free, Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. C-801, Rochester, N. Y. 


Become Railway Mail Clerks—$75 month, 
Common education sufficient. Write immed- 
iately. Franklin Institute, Dept. C-214, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Write today for information about our 
ookkeeping, Banking, and Shorthand 
courses. Superior advantages, Board at 
low rates. Va. Commercial & Shorthand 
College, Inc,, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand. Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. , Piedmont, Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


Registered Berkshires—All ages. Best 
breeding. Jarman Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 


For Sale—Registered Berkshire pigs. Bred 
right and fed right. H. S, Branch, Berzelia, 
Georgia. 


For Sale—Full stock Berkshire pigs. Can't 
be registered, ten weeks old, $5 each. Leroy 
Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Top-Notchers—Berkshire pigs, 6 to 8 
weeks old, now ready $12 each. Lengthy, 
growthy, classy. Masterpiece and Star Value 
blood, Hickory Flats. Baldwin, Ga. 


For Sale—Extra nice eight weeks old reg- 
istered Berkshire pigs. Money and express 
charges refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Chas. L. Todd, Box 209, Richmond, Va. 


Registered Berkshires—Pigs from large 
sows, including daughters of Masterpiece 
and Premier Longfellow. Shipped on ap- 
proval at farmer’s prices. W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va. 


Royalton Bred Berkshires—Fine young 
April boars at prices ranging from $15 to 
$20 each. Registered stock. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. M. V. Valentine, Southern Pines, 
North Carolina. 

















































































































in The Progressive Farmer. 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
buyers. , Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next.- 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mafl your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER » 


COTTON 


1,000 bushels Simpkins Ideal cotton seed, 
Single bushel 80c; 75c for lot, Buy now— 











next spring good seed will be scarce. J. E, 
Wiggins, Sunbury, N. C. , 
OATS 
Write for information concerning oat 


planting and seed oats, 
mond, Augusta, Ga. 


? ‘Pure, recleaned Fulghum oats $1 per bush- 
el. Averaged 95 bushels per acré past two 
years. E. N. Gibson, Gibson, N. C, 


Henry C.. Ham- 

















DUROC-JERSEYS 
8 Months Duroc-gerseys—$7. Ro Boyd., 
Randolph, Va. te 
Duroc-Jerseys—Pigs, gilts, boars. H. 8. 


Crambill, Toms Brook, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey pigs and gilts of quality. 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 





Genuine pure-bred Brown Leghorn cock- 
erels for sale, $1 each. Send me your order. 
Ernest Aigner, Burlington, Texas, 


White Leghorn cockerels, Barron’s famous 
trap-nested strain of America’s greatest lay- 
ers, $1.50 each. . Yearling hens, same strain, 
$1 each. Franklin Poultry Yards, Franklin, 
Virginia. 





Duroc-Jerseys—Splendidly bred, extra pro- 
lific, every pig pedigreed. Oakwood Farm, 
Warsaw, N. C, 


For Saie—Pure-bred and Grade Durocs— 
twenty big bargains. Write for prices, 50 
Grade pigs. J. E. Wiggins, Sunbury, N. C. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs — Service 
boars, and open gilts, from prize-winners Va. 
State Fairs, 1913 and 1914. Write your 











ORPINGTONS 


Pen eleven Buff Orpingtons $10, 
Yount, Hickory, N. CG . 





Perry 





PECANS 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan trees, two years 


old, extra good, 50 cents. P. B. Day, Tren- 
ton, S. C, 


. Pecans—Budded. SBest varieties. 
trees'6 cents. Write for catalog. 
Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga, 


Pedigreed Pecan Trees—Grown from heavy 
bearing stock. Write for catalog. Florida 
Nursery & Trading Co., Lockhart, Ala, 


STRAWBERRIES 








Peach 
Hartwell 











Buft Orpingtons—Write for prices and 
show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N.: C 
White Orpington Cockerels, Pullets, Eggs, 
Hens—Midnight Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 

















all ages, Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C. 

Bene POLAND-CHINAS 
Poland-China and erkshire service boars. 

John D. Webb, Disputanta, Va. 


Poland-China Pigs—Large and_ Prolific. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 


“Poland-China Pigs—$5 each, at eight to 
ten weeks old, H. Eastburn, Carterville, Va. 


Registered ,Poland-China boar, Sambo, 
88107. Superior quality. Three years West- 
ern grown, ist prize winner where shown, 
cheap. Hill Brook Stock Farm, South Bos- 
ton, Va. ‘ 


TAMWORTHS 


For Sale—Tamworth Sow, bred, 1 boar, 8 
pigs. J. M. Middlebrooks, Culverton, Ga. 


“For Sale—Registered Tamworth boar pigs 
of the purest breed. Price very reasonable. 
Address, Riverview Farm, Rock Hill, S. C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





























Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains, Correspondence and inspection in- 
ge Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 





Young Angus Bulls—We offer 10 Angus 
bulls from 6 to 8 months old. These bulls 
are well grown, decp fleshed, rugged and 
vigorous. We can please any one wanting 
good herd headers, Occaneechi Island Farm, 
Clarksville, Va, 


wants. S. W. McChesney, Beaver Dam, Va, REDS 
oO. I. C's. “ 50 Single Comb Rhode Island Red pullets 
Oo. I. GC. Pigs (Silver's strain)—Registered; hth age Peep ae $2, Buggaboo Farm, 





Pure-bred Rhode Island Red hens, pullets, 
and cockerels, Properly mated, Heavily lay- 
ers. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 


One hundred Single Comb Red pullets, one 
dollar each. Thirty-five cockerels, $1.50 and 
$3 each, , Chas. N. McCracken, Buena Vista, 
Virginia, 


Cockerels, 








pure-bred Single Comb Reds, 





High-grade stock. ‘Your money’s worth or 
your money back.” $1 each, Rivermont 
Poultry Yards, Brim, N. C. 

ROCKS 





Buff Rocks—New York winners. Heavy 
layers. Early hatched cockerels, $1.50; pul- 
lets, $1. Ivey Cline, Concord, N. C. 


Fine Lot of Cockerels and Pullets—From 
Thompson’s Ringlet, and Reade’s Bluebac 





Rocks. Price reasonable, and_ satisfaction 
guaranteed, Jno. D. Cave, Granite Hill 
Poultry Farm, Louisa, Va. 

WYANDOTTES 





Business White Wyandottes. Bred-to-lay, 





The kind that pay, cockerels, $2. Mrs. Pope 
Bass, DeSoto, Ga. 
White Wyandottes—Good pullets and 


cockerels at reasonable price. Frank Ham- 


rick, Shelby, N 


Best Strain Silver-laced Wyandotte cock- 
erels and pullets, $1 each. “Mrs. Henry Mid- 
dleton, Warsaw, N. C, 








HEREFORDS 


Registered Hereford bulls and heifers, 
breeding guaranteed. 8S. D. Cross, Chester, 
South Carolina, 





PIGEONS 
Pigeons for Sale—Homers, Dragoons, Mon- 
daines, Mated pairs and youngsters. Write 
for prices. R. E, Townsend, Wilson, N. C, 





Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 








ing. Bulls and heifers any age. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 
HOLSTEINS 
Beacondale Herd—Pure-bred, registered, 


Holstein cattle. 
Virginia, 

For Sale—Fine Holstein cow, weighs about 
one thousand pounds, easy milker, fresh in 


D. S. Jones, Newport, News, 














January. Price $75. J. E. Wiggins, Sun- 
bury, N. C, 
JERSEYS 
Wanted—Fine, fresh Jersey cow. Address 
Drawer 5, Aberdeen, N. C, 
For Sale—Perfectly formed, registered 
Jersey bull. One year old. Fine individual. 
Price $75 f. 0. b., Hillsboro, N. C. Address 


Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N, 


For Sale—Pure-bred Jersey heifer, fawn 
color, no horns, fresh about Christmas, $40. 
Two fine Jersey bull yearlings, one fawn col- 
or, $20; one light red, $25.. Both very heavy 
butter and milk strained cows. J. E. Wig- 
gins, Sunbury, N. C. 

SHORTHORNS 

Shorthorn Cattle—Registered and grade, 

for sale. Come and select for yourself, Ray- 


mond Breeders, Raymond, (Coweta County), 
Georgia, 














HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale—Spanish Jack—Two years old; 
well trained. Dr. Hall, Fairburn, Ga. 


DOGS 


Pedigreed Collie pups. 
Herndon, Va. 











M. K. Stroud, 


Strawberry—1,000 plants, postpaid, $2, 


Noah Carroll, Westville, Fla. 
WHEAT 


500 bushels Fulcaster seed wheat. J. 
Hardy, Blackstone, Va. 


For Sale—New Eden seéd wheat. Wonder- 
ful. stooling variety. Some sow only one 
peck to acre, We recommend two pecks, 
Five dollars per bushel. Spring Valley Farm, 
Liberty, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS ‘SEEDS AND PLANTS 


A mixture of vetch and Bancroft and oats 
per bushel of 35 pounds for $1.50. Welch 
Wilbur, Newberry. S. C. 


Amoor River privet, 
theas, spiacers, 
prices, 








A. 














€rape’ Myrtles, Al- 
and other shrubbery at low 
L. A. Reynolds, Clemmons, N. C 


For Sale—Pedigreed Fulghum oats, bushel 
90 cents. Leap’s Prolific seed wheat, bushel, 
$1.65. Yielded 28 bushels acre. Clyde Davis, 
Neeses, 8S. C. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 thou- 
sand. Celery and strawberry plants, $2.50 
thousand, by express. 25 and 50°cents 100, 
by mail, Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch cabbage plants 
ready for immediate shipment. By express, 
1,000, $1.25; lots five thousand and over $1 
per thousand, 500 postpaid $1. Strawberry 











plants $2.50 per thousand. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Empire Plant Company, Al- 
bany, Ga. 





Extra Barly Jersey,. Large Charleston, 
Wakefield, Succession and early Flat Dutch 
cabbage plants ready for shipment. ‘$1.25 
per thousand, by express; lots 5,000 and 
over, $1.00 per thousand; 500 postpaid, $1, 
Strawberry plants $2.50 per thousand. If 
you expect prompt shipment order direct 
from the grower. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Georgia, 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 








TURKEYS 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—18 months old, 
Mrs, Cc. T. Smith, Croxton, Va. 














Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Young toms, 
weighing 18 pounds October 9, $1Q hens, $5. 
E. G. Stokes, Kenbridge, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





Fine Apples—Three dollars per barrel. R, 
F. Jarrett, Dillsboro, N. C. 


Chip Slate Roofing—The roof for™service, 
Get Prices. Ben Puryear, Lynchburg, Va. 


Fine Northern Spy Apples, $1 per bushel; 
No, 2, 75c, in crates, f. 0. b., Elk Park, N..C, 
G. W. McGuire, Dark Ridge, N. C. 














Young White Runner Ducks and White 
Wyandotte Chickens—$1 now. Sunnyside 
Farm, Jonesville, Va, . 


Latest fiction loaned anywhere. No de- 
posit required. Parcel Post Loan Library, 
4020 Third Street, N. W., Washington, D. Ci 





Crowded. Half-price. Buff Orpington cock- 
erels, $1.50. Pullets, $1. Runner drakes, 75c. 
“Moffitt,’””’ Ramseur, N, C. : 


Black Langshan, Houdon, Ancona 
White Orpington chickens $1 each, 
Grove Poultry Farm, Concord, N. C. 


A Few Choice Barred Plymouth Rock 
and 8S. C. Rhode Island Red cockerels, $1.50 
each. Mrs. Robt, Stallings, Williston, S, C. 





and 
Walnut 








Single Comb Buff Orpington chickens, and 
Bourbon Red turkeys. , Orders promptly fill- 
ed for good breeding, stock and_show birds, 
Miss Julia* Jones, ‘Tobaccoville,’: N. C 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


Yokohama, Chinese, and Early Speckled 
Velvet beans that almost one hundred per 




















cent will germinate, at $5 per bushel, Dan 
Browning, Helena, Ga. 
CABBAGE 
Cabbage Plants—$1.50 thousand, special 


price large lots, 


Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, 





Scotch Collie Pups—Sired by “Corney Edg- 
baston” No. 189275, beautifully marked, gol- 
den, sable and white. Price $5. T, C. Stew- 
art, Pelzer, N.C. ’ 


Three months old pure-bred Gordon Setter 
pups. Not registered. Marked black and 
white. Males, $10; females, $5. Clinton J, 
Tull, New Church, Va. 


TWO OB MORE BREEDS 


Bargains in Pure-bred Berkshires of Ideal 
Type—High class gilts, service boars,’ spring 
pigs of either sex. Sons and daughters of 
Lord Brumley Manley, Bellemont Duke 2d, 
191708; Masterpiece 2d, 191703. Registered 
Holstein bull calves for sale. Write for prices. 
Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va., G. W. Shu- 
ler, Prop. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


CAMPINES 


Silver Campines for Sale—Lowe’s Poultry 
Farm, Burlington, N. C, 


LANGSHANS 


I have a limited number of pure-bred 
Black Langshan cockerels for sale, $1 each, 
Wiley Randall, Martin, Georgia. a 

LEGHORNS 

White and Brown Leghorn hens, pullets 
and cockerels. Paul Pearson, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 

Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 


kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 









































Kushla, Ala. 


Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants by parcel 
post. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field and Succession, 1,000 for $1 postpaid. 
100 for 15e, postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ulah, 
North Carolina. ; 


Cabbage Plants—500, postpaid, $1; by ex- 
press, collect, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, 
$1 per thousand; 10,000, 90c per thousand. 
Any variety. ‘“‘We ship promptly.” Mutual 
Plant Company, Albany, Ga, 


Frost-proof Wakefield and Succession Cab- 








bage Plants—Express, thousand, $1.25; two 
thousand $2, Prepaid post, hundred 25c; 
five hundred $1; thousand $1.50. Farmers 


Plant Co., Martins Point, S. C, 








Frost-proof, Solid South and Early Jersey 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants. Postpaid any- 


where, 100, 35c; 200, 5@c; 600, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50. Express, 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; 10,600, 
$9. W. C. Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, ready 
now. Prices by express, $1.25 per thousand. 
Lots of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 500 
postpaid, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Acree Brothers, Albany, 
Georgia, j 








Cabbage Plants—For immediate shipment, 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, and Flat Dutch. 500 for 
$1 parcel post prepaid. By express one to 
five thousand $1.25. "We have fine Duroc- 
Jersey pigs, subject to registration. Jarrard 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


PEAS 
Before buying cowpeas, get our prices, 








Ship your cattle, lambs, veals, hogs, eggs 
and poultry. . Prompt returns, highest mar- 
ket prices, no commission, Joseph McSween- 
ey, Pork and Beef Packer, Richmond, Va, 


Rabbits and Pigeons—Pet rabbits, pure 
white long-haired, finest breed, prolific and 
profitable. Usually sell $5. Limited number 
$2.50 pair. Also finest pigeons, six for $3.50, 
Box 92, High Point, N. C, ~ ‘ 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tame 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sowsin farrow; service 
boars. Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jersey cattle. , Satisfaction’ or money back, 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


This Is an Even Exchange—To any sub- 
scriber who will send us one new yearly sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer, we will 
send you a two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, 
with your name and address on the handle. 
The Progressive Farmer, 


Beautiful Christmas Kodak Enlargements 
for Gifts—8x10 mounted, 25c, Send only 
the negative. Kodak finishing, 50c offer for 
10c. Send 10c (stamps), and roll of films, 
any size, 6 or 12 exposures; will develop film 
and send you 6 pictures from best negatives, 
Mention this ad. Roanoke Cycle Company, 
Roanoke, Va. 


The Prisoner of Zenda, thought by many 

















in this issue of The Progressive Farmer, 
Every man, woman and child should read 
this splendid, clean, thrilling story of adven- 
ture, intrigue and love, It’s a story that 
makes one’s heart leap and inspires the best 
that is in us. Don’t miss an issue. Look at 
the label on your paper and gee if you are 
behind in your subscription, If you are— 
renew now for fear you miss an issue. 
LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS 
AND SYRUPS 

Fruit.and syrup labels; best, beautiful de- 
signs; print any quantity. Request samples 
and prices. Edwards-Arnold, Troup, Texas. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Name Your Farm—Don’t write your letters 
on old paper bags. The best investment you 
can make is to get some printed stationery. 
If your farm is worth anything it is worth @ 
name, 
prices of illustrated stationery. 
phanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N, C. 


SYRUPS 


Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Syrup—From plam- 
tation to your table. Delicious Ribbon Cane 
syrup now being made daily—has open ket+ 
tle flavor. Thick, contains all sugars. Quick 
shipments, full measure, safe arrival guaran= 
teed. You can examine syrup at your depot 
before accepting. If not perfectly satisface 
tory, I will refund your money promptly. 
gallons, $2.75; 10 gallons, $5.10; 20 gallons, 
$9.60; 30 gallons, $13.50; 55 gallons, $23.10 
4c secures sample. Farmer Hamlett’s Plan~ 











Oxford Or- 























Luther Cobb &°Co., Culberson, N. C, 


tation, Oakwood Route, New Orleans, La. 


to be the greatest novel ever written, starts | 


A post card will bring samples and 
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7 Saturday, October 30,1915] 
| REPORT OF CATTLE AND HOGS 


W. B. Echols, Kernersville, was awarded 







; 


(21)~: 1009 








second prize, this competitor being a mem- 
ber of the boys’ pig club. 

Sow under 6 months—Sam Paul Yow, 
Greensboro, was awarded first prize, he also 





-AT NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
FAIR LAST WEEK 


a 


(THE POULTRY YARD]|| 








FARMERS’ EXCHANGE - 








being a pig club boy. Poultry Notes 
Boar 6 months and under 12—Second 


prize was awarded to E. B. Lassiter, Holly 











Groome, Greensboro, NC. 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 





S PULLETS near maturity give 
them more room in the roosting 
quarters. 


Sanitary Restrictions Kept Away 
Many Exhibitors, but There Was 
Considerable Quality in the Animal 


Springs. 
In the Duroc-Jersey class awards were as 
follows: “ 





tion and price on request. 
chant, Evergreen, Ala. 


South Alabama Farm for Sale—Descrip- 
F. L. Riley, mer- 





Boar. 1 year old and under 2—J. J. Jordan, 
McCullers, first. 

Boar 6 months old and under 12—J. J. 
Jordan, first; J. D. Rowe, Princeton, second, 


Show 


* ok Ok 
Feed the pullets and molting hens. 
HAT promised to be one of 


school, in good locality. 
Route 6, Durham, N, C. 


Small Farm for Sale Cheap—Near good 


Apply to J. L. Bell, 





Neglect means delay in the egg pro- 


(this exhibitor being a member of the boys’ . 
duction. 


pig club). f 
Boar under 6 months old—E. T. Jones, 


the best livestock shows ever 
held at the North Carolina 





* * * 


Farm Lands for Sale—Small or large, Im- 


proved or unimproved. Tell me your wants. 
R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





Oxford, first and second, 
Sow 2 years old or over—E. T. Jones, first. 
Sow 1 year old and under 2—J. J. Jordan, 
first; J. C. McNutt, second. 


State Fair was materially crippled by 
the action of the State Veterinarian 





Plant plenty of green feed for the 
poultry to graze on in the winter and 


I can't cultivate them. . Good location. 
water, 


Two farms, water power and store cheap, 


Pure 
Farmer, Dimmette, N. C. 





in excluding all cattle, sheep and 
swine from outside of the state. 
While this was no doubt a wise move, 


Sow 6 months old and under 12—J. C. 
McNutt, first; D. F. Worth, Raleigh, second 
(a member of the boys’ pig club). 

Sow under 6 months—J. J. Jordan, 


spring. Experiments show that hens 
will lay twice as many eggs if allowed 





first; 


direct from owner. 
1713 So. 11th Ave., Birmingham, Ala, 


Bargain 300 “Black Belt’? farm, Alabama, 
Miss Stevonia E. Nash, 





to graze. Half an acre for 25 hens is 

none too much. Several acres of 

wheat, oats, or rye near the house 

will insure plenty for the whole flock. 
+ # 


E. T. Jones, second, 

Exhibitor's herd—J, J. Jordan, first. 

Breeder’s young herd—J. J. Jordan, first; 
E. T. Jones, second. 

Champion boar any age—J. J. Jordan. 

Reserve champion—E, T. Jones. 

Champion sow any age—J. C. McNutt. 

Reserve Champion—J. J. Jordan. 

In the American Duroc-Jersey Swine 
Breeders’ special, offered for the best Duroc- 
Jersey herd, J. J. Jordan won first prize; D. 
L. Farrior, second. 

In the Poland-China classes, Mr. G. M. 
Beavers, of Apex, won all first and second 
prizes on an excellent herd. 


considering conditions, it was espe- 
cially disappointing, considering the 
unusual opportunities for having a 
good livestock show. 


The Cattle Show 
cE to the fact that a large ma- 
jority of the beef cattle and sheep 
come from outside of the state, these 
two shows were eliminated entirely, 
~ there being no beef cattle or sheep on 
exhibition. A few Angora goats were 
' shown by the Occoneechee Farms, 
being a part of the Durham County 
exhibit, which consisted of horses 
and mules, dairy cattle and goats. 
This exhibit on the whole was espe- 
cially commendable. In connection 
with the livestock show they had an 
excellent farm and commercial ex- 
hibit in an adjacent building. 

The .most important part of the 
dairy cattle show consisted of the 
splendid Ayrshire herd shown by Mr. 
* Leonard Tufts; of Pinehurst. The 
*- classes were well filled. An -exhibit- 
or’s and breeder’s. young herd were 
both shown. In addition to the pre- 
miums awarded in the regular classes, 
this herd was also awarded a special 
silver cup, offered by the Secretary 
of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, 
Brandon, Vt. This is one of the few 
- Ayrshire serds in the South, which is 
rapidly building a reputation, showing 
~~ the good qualities of this breed. 

In the Jersey classes the awards 
,were as follows: 

Bull 8 years old—H. M, Olive, New Hill, 
first; J. C. McNutt, West Raleigh, second. 

Bull 2 years old and under 3—J. C. Mc- 
Nutt, first, there being no second entry. 

Bull under 1 year—D. L. Farrior, Raleigh, 
first; Hardimont Plantation, Raleigh, sec- 
tow 3 years old or over—J. 


first and second, 
Heifer 1 year old and under 2—J. C. Me- 







Remember that this is the time of 
year that the young chickens have 
the sore head. Give them plenty of 
Epsom salts in their feed or drinking | 
water. If the disease breaks out paint 
the head, comb, and wattles with io- 
dine and give salts. Separate the well 
birds from the sick ones—Mississippi 
Extension Service. 


Chickens With Roup 


READER says: “My chickens fill 

up under their tongue and in the 
roof of the mouth, and look right yel- 
low inside the mouth.” 

Without doubt your chickens have 
the diptheritic roup. This, as all forms 
of roup, is very contagious and is 
rarely cured. Even if apparently so, 
they are liable to other attacks, and | 
are utterly useless for breeding. The 
safest plan is to kill the birds as soon 
as you can identify the trouble, and 
burn the bodies. 

Separate all healthy fowls from the 
sick. See that all are in dry warm 
quarters, carefully whitewashing ‘with 
wash containing carbolic acid or some 
preparation like zenoleum. 

Treatment must be individual. Use 
peroxide of hydrogen diluted with 
equal quantity of water, spraying 
mouth and throat, also nostrils, or 
throw with a medicine dropper; or 
swab out with a little cgtton fastened 
on a match or strong toothpick, with 
the peroxide, creolin, or even kero- 
sene oil. The yellow patches, after 
being gently swabbed, become loosen- 














In the Tamworth class for sow six 
months old and under 12, Miss Rach- 
ael Speas, of Winston-Salem, won 
first, she being a member of the pig 
club. The same exhibitor also won 
first on the best Tamworth sow, any 
age. J. D. Rowe, of Princeton, a 
member of the pig club won first on 
boar 6 months old and under 12, also 
on sow 2 years old or over, this class 
being thrown open to all competitors 
not showing in the regular classifica- 
tion. 

In the classes closed to boys and 
girls belonging to the pig clubs of the 
state the following awards were made 
on Duroc-Jerseys: 








| 


Registered boar over 6 months of age— 
J. D. Rowe, first. 


Registered sow over 6 months—J. Delma 
Rome, Princeton, first; D, F. Worth, second. 
In the Berkshire classes on best registered 
sow over 6 months old, first prize was award- 
ed W. B, Echols; second prize, J. D. Hunter, 
Arcola, 


Registered sow under 6 months of age—S. 

Yow, Greensboro, first; S. Pope, 
Greensboro, second. In the Tamworth class, 
first prize on registered sow under 6 month 
was awarded to Miss Rachael Speas, 


In the grade sow classes, first prize was 
awarded to Cameron Ballinger; Greensboro; 
second, Garnett: Booker, Greensboro. 


In the sweepstakes classes for registered 
boar the premium was awarded to J. le 
Rowe. In the same class for sow the first 
prize was awarded to Miss Rachael Speas; 
second, W. B. Echols; third, S. J. H. Yow; 
fourth, Cameron Ballinger. 











Cc. McNutt, 


climate, health and opportunity. 
orchard lands, 
ers, Mt. Airy, N. C 


No Better Section in North Carolina for 
Farm and 


Town property. B. W. Rog- 





Two Farms for Sale—Oné large, one small, 
five or ten year’s time. Reason other busi- 
ness needing all attention. W. H. Parrish, 
(owner), Coats, N. C. 


For Sale Cheap — Several Good Tobacco 





and Cotton Farms—From 1,000 acres down. 


Also one good grain farm. For description, 
write, A. B. Currin, Fuquay Springs, N. C. 


Come to Southwestern Arkansas—Fertile 
improved or unimproved farms; no rocks or 
swamps; fine health; pure water. Surprising 











bargains. Write Tyson & Brown, Stephens, 
Arkansas, * 
Wanted—Improved hog or cattle farm in 


Western North Carolina, or Virginia, $10,000 

to $.5,000, in exchange for country residence 

property, best section Atlanta, Ga, Will 

ove so trade, Duncan McDougald, Frank- 
n, N.C, 





Live country store to exchange for farm 
or other good income property. Eighty acre 
farm with above if desired. Good stand— 
gin, saw mill, grist mill, school and church, 
Partners want to dissolve, Meacham Broth- 
ers, Goodwater, Ala, 


Ideal stock farm for sale, in Piedmont sec- 
tion. 10 miles from Central, 8S. C. i 
acres, 150 acres fine bottoms, fine uplands, 
pasture well watered, fine timber. Surround- 
ed by six cotton mills. Will sell all or half 
interest, terms to suit purchaser. R. G, 
Gaines, Central, S. C ; 


For Sale—Seventeen Acres Fine Land— 
Splendid nine-room house, good out-build- 
ings, fine water, abundance of bearing fruit 
trees. Ideal suburban place—excellent com- 
munity—12 minutes walk from car line on 
outskirts of Greensboro, N. C. Write at 
once to L. C. Watkins, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale—153 acres on public road, good 
5-room dwelling, tenant house, large barn, 
splendid well of water, living stream, near 
good school and church, 60 acres in -good 
state of. cultivation, 50 -acres timber, in 
white community. Price $20 per acre, easy 
terms. A. J. Davis, Troy, S. C. 


For Sale—On 20 years time, without cash 
payment, 405 aeres sand land, Stewart Co., 
Ga., half open, 5-room house, barn and 
cabin, with about 100,000 ‘feet saw-timber. 
Buyer. must repair at cost of about $200, 
and occupy. <Interest collectible each year 
only on installment then due.. Frank Arm- 
field, Monroe, N. C 




















-Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world, Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to-this town. Can be bought for 














ed more or less and can be removed 
with a swab. Washing the face and 
eyes with a 1 to 4 solution of creolin 


One of the commendable features 
of the swine show was the excellent 
quality of the pigs shown by members 


Nutt, first and ‘second, 

Heifer under 1 year—Hardimont Planta- 
tion, first; J. C. McNutt, second. 

Exhibitor’s herd—J.:C. McNutt, first and 








EE second. of the pig clubs.. This is the first and water helps. 
io Sasenbion ee sileeie year that this work has been carried Give sick fowls one tablet of | 
an ‘ on in the state, and the results are Protiodide of mercury (1-100 grain 
2 In the Guernsey class only one bull unusually gratifying. Mr. J. D. Mc- strength) twice or three times a day. 
2 was shown, consisting of an entry by Vean, in charge of the work, has made Put permanganate ‘of potash in all 
a John Bradshaw, Raleigh. unusual headway in getting out a drinking water, both for well and sick 
c ¥ The Holstein-Friesian show was good show of pigs fitted by members fowls, but never allow healthy birds 
a very small, consisting of only a few of the clubs. R. S. CURTIS. to drink from the same vessel as the 
* entries made by Mr. J. C. McNutt, West Raleigh, N. C. sick. Feed good, stimulating soft 
n “9 Occoneechee Farms, Durham. feed, such as Spratt’s (soaked a little 
A he awards were as follows: SALE DATES CLAIMED with warm milk or water), gradually 
4 a er old or over—Qcconeechee The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- Changing, at night, to dry grain, when 
. Bull under 1 year—Occoneechee Farms, ome  pmpeges wed eat hue GF oun aren the yellow throat patches have disap- 
A e first J.C. McNutt, second. et ana lVestock will be held: peared. Fey. 

s Seat years old—J. C. McNutt, first an Heretieds 

mg I : 3 H . . 

. 4 eran 2 sears. O14 Sed under 3--Qocance- Mov, 3~-Aslewiad. Harsterd Cattle Besolers —=_Steaaybanries og Reclaimed Land 


Heifer under one year—J. C. McNutt, first 
and second. 

Champion bull—Occoneechee Farms, 

Champion cow or heifer—J. C. McNutt 


Swine Exhibit 
HE swine exhibit in point of num- 
L bers was again not up to the usual 
Standard, this being due to the ex- 


Manager. Locust Dale, Va. 

Nov. dP tag: hago Sale, M. E. Webb, Guth- 
rie, Ky. 

Nov 20—E. T. Boswell, Siloam, Ga, 

Feb, 29-March 1, 1916—O,. Harris & Sons, 
Harris, Mo. 

March 28—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss, 

Nov. 3-4—Lois A. Ashby, Audubon, Iowa. 


Jerseys 


I HAVE nearly reclaimed a pond, so 
that water only stands on it when 
we have overflow rains. Will this 
land do for strawberries? How far 
apart should they be planted? How 
much rye should I sow an acre?” 




















i Nov. 8—Humphries Stock Farm, Durant, The soil of such a piece of land will 
clusi : : Miss., T. S. Humphries. B i i 
usion of swine from outside of the Nov. 12-8 Appleby, Pulaski, Tenn. be all right for strawberries, but they 
State, and the new ruling requiring pee Aer will not abide an overflow. If it is 
all swine to be injected with anti- Noy, 1—cobb & Derby, Mobile, Ala. possible to bed the land in four foot 
cholera serum before shown in com- Mov. 4—Cobb & Derby, Macon, Ga, beds so that the beds will be above 
petition. Bak Nov. 8—E, R, Morgan, Blue Rapids, Kans. Overflow the strawberries might do 
One of the treats of the swine show com 5. wie aver J. MeCail, McCall, La. well. Plant them in four-foot rows 
_ Was the excellent herd of Berkshires “*” “” icy, Tennessee, ae rh Stee Weis and 15 inches in the rows. For a win- 
: oe shown by Leonard Tufts of Pine- Grounds, Memphis, Tenn. ter cover to turn under in spring, sow 
® hurst. Ever since the establishment Aberdeen-Angus six pecks of rye an acre. W.F.M 
| ‘ ‘ Dec, 8—Breeders’ Sale, at East St. Louis, M. 
a of this herd 10 years ago it has each A, Judy, Mgr., West Lebanon, Ind. 
: year become better in point of merit. Feb. 1, 1916—Breeders’ Sale, Montgomery, Have you ever planted any walnut 
q No doubt when the opportunity comes Ala, Mia lUGy Mer, West Le- trees? Just drop a few good walnuts 
3 to show this herd with some of the i in a place where you need a tree. 
— a Pb Duroc-Jerseys A , 
ane Western breeders the competition jan. 5, 1916—Hvan J. McCall, McCall, La. Cover them lightly, and you will have 
a will be unusually keen. With the ex- Feb. 5—McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky. 





the prettiest little trees come up. The 
Mules 


$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 





North Carolina Farms for Sale—Any size, 
Suitable for Bright Tobacco and Small Fruit, 
Unsurpassed transportation facilities. Low 
in price, high productive value. Mild win- 
ters, moderate summer temperature, Long 
grazing and growing season (two to four 
crops a year). Plenty of water. Unequal- 
led anywhere for diversifiqd farming .and 
lievstock, Buildings erected to suit pur- 
chaser. S$6ld on easy terms. For full par- 
ticulars, address, Southern Land Co., So, 
Pines, N. C, 





Rare Opportunity for Responsiblé Man—~ 
Splendid, rich, improved farm of 85 culti- 
vated acres, included in 1,500-acre timber 
tract, 36 miles northwest Savannah, Ga, 
Farm on high land, all wire fenced. Two 
creeks insure excellent drainage. Much 
black bottom in timber. Substantial house, 
two barns, sheds, cribs, etc. Seven tenant 
houses, two mules, 25 cattle, hogs, wagons, 
farm machinery, ete. Soil rich—fine hog and 
cattle range. When cleared entire acreage 
adapted to cotton, corn, forage, vegetables. 
Splendid tobacco land. Timber reliably es- 
timated 8 million feet virgin long and short 
leaf pine, oak, cypress, poplar, ash, hickory. 
Long leaf stand occupies about 1,000 acres, 
Will supply 6 crops turpentine boxes. Timber 
compact, lies well, easily worked, Property 
located four miles from Central of Georgia 
Railway and half mile from the Midland 
Railway, Bona fide value. For sale by 
owner. Correspondence invited. Address, 
G E. Mattison, General Manager, Arkansas 
Land & Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark, 











PULL OUT THE 















































































ception of three classes this herd was 

awarded all first and second prizes, in- 

Cluding the Berkshire trophy offered 

by the American Berkshire Associ- 
- ation, Springfield, Il. 


In the class for 6 months and under 12, 





Nov. 10—Nat J. Muir, Bloomfield, Ky. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 
















seed from the silver leaf and sugar | 
maple will come up in a short* time. | 
The seed pod of the maple looks like 
a wing of an insect, but the real seed 
is inclosed tightly in a seed pod. 
—Mrs. J. G. Boylin. 
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New York Office, 41-Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


MEMPHIS, TENN, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED* 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE 


ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
= Ee a AT a POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
INGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 187: 





One year, 
term ph mona ptions, 
yous, 4; Ave punrea, iar 


SUBSCRIPTION. RATES 
$1; ———— we — = three months, 25 cents, 


Leng- 
three 
> $1.50. 


advance: two years, $1.60; 


ns, & year; Ca 





ve Farmer one 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one’ new subscriber, if sent cog can 
get The Progressi 


year for $1.50. 
yearly subscriptions, if sent topether, all for $2. 


& club three 





ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the reliability of our advertising. 
antee in second issue of each month, 


See terms of guar- 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each weck a prize of 
$2.50' for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—Getting More Help From Your Ag- 
rieultural College, Experiment Station, 
and State and National Departments of 
Agriculture, Mail articles by Novem- 
ber 11 

Subject—FHow I Made My Best-paying Crop 
This Year. Maii articles by November 13. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issues of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Livestock—December 4. 

For this special we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter re- 
ceived from a farmer subscriber, $5 
for the second best letter, and $3 for 
the third best, and regular space 
rates for all other articles we publish. 

Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks before dates. of issue—pre- 
ferably three weeks. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO CLUB RAISERS 





OU are hereby authorized to. offer new subscribers the balance of 1915 


issues free. 


regular yearly rate. 


In other words, to new subscribers, §1 pays for their 
subscription from now until December 31, 


1916—14 months at the 


We make this extra inducement to enable you to get those who keep 


putting off subscribing until January 1. 
of the year free, and a full year for 1916 all. for $1. 
get your club finished in short order. - 


Now you can offer them the rest 
Now hustle up and 


We are going to codperate with our Club Raisers and make the work 


easy for them. 


This is only one of the ways, but this is a mighty big in- 
ducement and we want you to push it and get a big club right now. 


You 


can start now and earn all the Christmas gifts you wish to give this sea- 


son;—and fine ones, too. 


If you haven’t received your copy of our big new reward. catalog send 


for one today. 


A postal will bring it, but better still write a letter and 


give us the names of the neighbors you will call on and! we will tell you 
just when their subscription runs out, so you can be on hand to get their 
renewal, and to those who are not already subscribers we will send: thenr 


sample copies. 
when you call. 


This will make it easy for you to get their subscription 


Get at it and: get every one in your section before anyone else gets 


started. 


“The early bird catches the worm.” 








FRUIT FREES 


We are offering from our old reliable Greensboro Nurseries the 
finest assortment of fruit trees that we have ever had to offer. 
all the varieties that Mr. Robertson mentions in his letter on page 925 of 
The Progressive Farmer and we introduced three of them and. sold them 
for years before others got them, and they, the Greensboro, Oklahoma 
Beauty and Queen, are money makers. 
family orchard. Price will be very reasonable. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N. C. 


We have 


Let us make yow a selection for 











THE SPOTLESS co. 








TURN SPARE TIME INTO DOLLARS. 


A Spotless Blue Ribbon Gasoline Engine will do your feed cutting, pump 

water, saw wood, grind; thresh, drill wells—any kind of work you can 
fasten a’ pulley to—for ycu and your neighbors. Turn your spare 
time into dollars. Powerful, reliable—the engine for the man who 
never ranone—soeasy to start and run. Most economical in-fuel; 5 
year guarantee; 30 day trial; easy payments; we save you big 
money. Write for catalogue. 

The South's Mall 


Ordor House 


275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 











When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


ing it carries.” 


eearliest, 





Mere Fruits, Nuts and Shade Trees 
for the Farm 


(Concluded from page 6, this issue) 


far South the San Pedro and the 
White Adriatic are good, and the 
White Marseilles can be grown in 
North Carolina. All the pruning figs 
need is to prevent their getting 
crowded with suckers, and cutting 
out occasionally the stunted branches, 


Nuts and Grapes 


HE English walnut thrives all 

over the South, and in my opinion 
will make amore profitable commer- 
cial nut than the pecan. But for the 
home we want beth. I know of one 
successful English walnut orchard in 
Delaware, and they are grown even 
farther north. They are several va- 
rieties grown, but the Pomeroy seems 
to be the most hardy. Of pecans,.the 
Van Deman, Stuart and some other 
do well. Of chestnuts, the Paragon 
is best, but the Japanese and Spanish 
do well and make immense nuts and 
bear early. I have had the Japanese 
to bear in three years from the seed. 
The Japanese walnut bears good 
crops of hard-shelled nuts about the 
size ef hickory nuts. It makes a 
small tree and bears early. The black 
walnut and the butternut make state- 
ly trees and need plenty of room. 
Filberts and hazelnuts can be grown 
if desired, and I can see no reason 
why we should not grow chinquapins 
among the shrubbery. 

All the varieties of grapes grown in 
the North thrive well in the South, and 
of course every Southern farmer 
wants some Scuppernongs and some 
of the black varieties of the same 
class to follow the earlier cluster 
grapes. The best bunch grapes for 
the South are Delaware, Niagara and 
Concord. Moore’s Diamond and 
Green Mountain are early white 
grapes and good, too. One of the 
most healthy and prolific grapes is 
the Lutie, a red grape, sweet but 
rather “foxy.” The Scuppernong ev- 
ery one knows, and James is the ear- 
liest of the black varieties, while 
there are a number of local. varieties. 
In my experience all grapes thrive 
best on horizontal arbors, rather than 
on vertical trellises. I have 10 varie- 
ties of the Labrusca and other varie- 
ties. Some are on an arbor and some 
on vertical trellises, but those on the 
arbor always give the largest crop 
and the best bunches and are more 
immune from rot than those on a 
trellis. The bunch grapes which make 
all their fruit on the one-year-old 
wood need closer pruning than the 
Scuppernongs, which make fruit on 
older wood. On an arbor I train out 
the long one year canes and cut out 
those that have borne fruit and spur 
the smaller growth to two buds. The 
long canes are shortened to four 
feet. 


a 
Have Some Smalf Fruits Too 


T IS now easy to have a full supply 


of strawberries all through the 
summer till frost by planting the ev- 
er-bearing sorts like the Progressive. 
But we should also have some of the 
large spring-bearing sorts. A good 
selection will .be Early Ozark for 
Chesapeake for the main 
crop, and the Progressive to keep all 
along. 

Of dewberries the Lucretia is grown 
by the market men. The Austin is 
better but will not ship well, but for 
home wse plant, Austin, and to’ pro- 
long the dewberry season plant the 
Atlantic that ripens in August. Set 
strawberries in rows four feet apart 
and 15 inches in the rows and culti- 
vate well and take two crops and 
plant a new bed every fall. The best 
time to set strawberries is in Novem- 
ber. Plant dewberries three by five 
feet and train the young canes to 
stakes after they have lain on the 
ground during the winter. Of the 
raspberries, the blackcap variety will 
do best in the South. Plant them 
three by six feet and set stakes witha 
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wire stretched along the top to train 
the canes to. After fruiting, cut out 
old canes and: train the young ones, 
pinching them at about four feet. 
New plants can be made by bending 
the tips to the ground and covering 
with soil where they soon root. Of 
the red raspberries, the Cuthbert is 
the best. It should have strong soil 
and but two or three canes allowed: 
to grow each year. They will not 
need stakes. Of blackberries, the Ear- 
ly Harvest is the earliest but not of 
as fine quality as later ones. Eldora- 
do and Snyder are the best. Plant 
blackberries three by six feet and 
cut out the old canes after fruiting 
and keep the soil fertile and clean 
cultivated. 


“ 


PRACTICAL POINTS FOR GRAPE 7 
GROWERS 


How to Locate the Vineyard, Plant, © 
Train and Prune—Some Good Va- 
rieties 


Sage best time to set grapes is from 
October 15 to December 1. . The 
location of the vineyard should be 7 
upon well drained land, with a South- 
ern or eastern exposure. The rows 
should be about ten feet apart for the 
bunch varieties, with six to fifteen | 
feet between the vines, depending — 
upon the rankness of growth. ; 

I much prefer the Munson trellis to 
all others. This is a three-wirestrel- 7 
lis, one wire being run along the posts 
four feet from the ground and one — 
foot from tops, while the other two 
are fastened along the ends of two- — 
foot cross-pieces nailed to tops of | 
posts: The vines so trained are easily * 
moved, pruned and sprayed, while the ~ 
fruit is easily accessible to the pick- > 
ers, ; 

The vineyard .needs fertilization | 
and good culture. Pruning should be % 
done in the late winter. Do not leave” 
too much old wood, and remember. 
that the crop must be borne upon ™ 
shoots that spring from the previous 
year’s growth. If too much wood of] 
the previous year’s growth is left, the’ 
vines will overbear, while the fruit? 
will be small, of poor quality, and will 
ripen unevenly. : 

Good grapes can be grown only? 
upon vines that are sprayed. We may 7 
use either Bordeaux mixture or self<’ 
boiled lime- sulphur for the summe 
spraying. It is best to spray with: 
winter lime-sulphur in February if you! 
have any scale. Three or four spray=5 
ings during the early summer should? 
be given to prevent’ rot and mildew. 

I think that many successful grows 
ers in the South fail to realize the im 
portance that lies in the selection of 
suitable varieties, while most farmers 
grow blue or white grapes—not eve 
knowing their~names. 4 

Here is @ list of the kinds that have} 
proved best here in northwest Alas 
bama: Early — Manito, Brighton 
Green Mountain; Medium—Delawarg@ 
Brilliant, Ellen Scott, America; “— 
—Amerboute, Meunch, Laura? 

Of the muscadines, Thomas is th 
best flavored, with San Melasea as @ 
close second. But the best of ther 
all is Saumonta. You can eat freely 
of this without indigestion or headé 
ache. It’s pulp is very tender. It #§ 
very juicy with thin skin. Clustef 
frequently have 20 berries which afi 
of medium size. It is exceedingly vig 
orous and productive. 


DR, T: HH. YOUNG.” 





Vernon, Ala. 





Making a dirt road is an easy mae 
ter and more simple than preparing4@ 
piece of land and planting cottoff 
Then -keeping it in shape, dry am 
smooth with a road drag is far more 
simple and less expensive than cultia 

vating a crop of cotton. Without & 
cultivation, the cotton is lost; wit i 
out the very little and inexpensi# 
dragging, the good work done on® 
road is lost and it quickly becom 
the same old mire bed.—Bladen Jou 
nal. 





A good serial story will brighten the WE 
ter nights for all the family; resolve noW, 
follow “The Prisoner of Zenda” to the 








aturday, Ottobéer 30, 1915] 
The Prisoner of Zenda 


(Continued from page 5, this issue) 
the direction of the lodge on the 
Ghance of coming across the king. 
The old lady ran on garrulously: 

| “Ah! and I wish he would stay at 
his shooting—that and wine and one 
‘hing more are all he loves, they say 
Hand suffer our Duke Michael to be 
rowned on Wednesday. That I wish, 
and I don’t care who knows it.” 

'“Hush, mother!” urged the daugh- 


s. 

» “Oh, there’s many to think as I do!” 
sried the old wothan stubbornly. 
"1 threw myself back in my deep 
rinchair ahd laughed at her zeal. 

/ “For my part,” said the younger and 
prettier of the two daughters, a fair, 
buxom, smiling wench, “I hate Black 
Michael! A red Elphberg for me, 
mother! The king, they say, is as red 
as a fox or as——” 

And she laughed mischievously as 

cast a glance at me, and tossed 

ther head at her sister’s reproving 
Rae 
| “Many a man has cursed this red 
: beforé now,” muttered the old 
Aady—and I remembered James, fifth 
Fartl of Burlesdon. 

“But never a woman!” cried the 


=“Ay, and women, when it was too 
Plate,” was the stern answer, reducing 
girl to silence and blushes. 
“How comes the king here?” I ask- 
to break an embarrassed silence. 
ff is the duke’s land here, you say.” 
“The duke invited him, sir, to rest 
ere till Wednesday. The duke is at 
ttelsau, preparing the king’s recep- 
_” : 
“Then they’re friends?” 
“None better,” said the old lady. 
But my rosy damsel tossed her head 
ain; she was not to be repressed 
or long, and she broke out again: 
“Aye, they love one another as men 
5 who want the same place and the 
aime wife!” 
“The old woman glowered; but the 
words pricked my curiosity, and I 
terposed before she could begin 
siding: 
“What, the same wife, too! 
mat, young lady?” 
“All the world knows that Black 
chael—well, then, mother, the duke 
ould give his soul to marry his 
asin, the Princéss Flavia, and that 
is to be the queen.” 
pot my word,” said I, “I begin to 
orry for ‘your duke. But if a man 
pe a younger son, why, he must 
what the elder leaves, and be as 
Akful to God as he can;” and, 
inking of myself, I shrugged my 
ilders and laughed. And then I 
ight also of Antoinette de Mau- 
afd her journey to Strelsau. 
“It's little dealing Black Michael 
has with——” began the girl, braving 
tother’s anger; but as she spoke 
‘heavy step sounded on the floor, 
a gruff voice asked in threatening 


How’s 


“Who talks of ‘Black Michael’ in his 
ness’ own burgh?” 
e girl gave a little shriek, half of 
it—half, I think, of amusement. 
ou'll not tell of me, Johann?” she 


“See where your chatter leads,” 
d the old lady. 
‘The man who had spoken came for- 


d. 
“We have company, Johann,” said 
y hostess, and the fellow plucked off 
ap. A moment later he saw me, 
to my amazement he started back 
ep, as though he had seen some- 
@ wonderful. 
What ails you, Johann?” asked the 


girl. “This gentleman on his 
felis, come td see the coronation.” 
e man had recovered himself, but 
as staring at me with an intense, 
hing, almost fierce glance. 
Ns00d-evening to you,” said I. 
Ood-evening, sir,” he muttered, 
scrutinizing me, and the merry 
‘began to laugh as she called: 
epee, Johann, it is the color you 
fe! He started to see your hair, 
p It’s not the color we see most of 
fenda.” 
fcrave your pardon, sir,” stammer- 


ed the fellow, with puzzled eyes. “1 
expétted to see no one.” 

“Give him a glass to drink my 
health in; and I’ll bid you good-night, 
and thanks to you, ladies, for your 
courtesy and pleasant conversation.” 

So speaking, I rose to my feet, and 
with a slight bow turned to the door. 
The young girl ran to light me on the 
way, and the man fell back to let me 
pass, his eyes still fixed on me. The 
moment I was by he started a step 
forward, asking: 

“Pray, sir, do you know our king?” 

“T never saw him,” said I. “I hope 
to do so on Wednesday.” 

He said no more, but I felt his eyes 
following me till the door closed be- 
hind me. My saucy conductor, look- 
ing over her shoulder at me as she 
preceded me upstairs, said: 

“There’s no pleasing Master Johann 
for one of your color, sir.” 

“He prefers yours, maybe?” I- sug- 
gested. 

“T meant, sit, in a man,” she an- 
swered, with a coquettish glance. 

“What,” asked I, taking hold of the 
other side of the candlestick, “does 
color matter in a man?” 

“Nay, but I love yours—it’s the 
Elphberg red.” 

“Color in a man,” said I, “is a mat- 
ter of no more moment than that!” 
and I gave her something of no value. 

“God send the kitchen door be 
shut!” said she. 

“Amen!” said I, and left her. 

In fact, however, as I now know, 
color is something of considerable 
moment to a man. 

I was not so unreasonable as to be 


prejudiced against the duke’s keeper 
because he disliked my complexion; 
and if I had been, his most civil and 
obliging conduct (as it seemed to me 
to be) next morning would have dis- 
armed me. Hearing that I was bound 
for Strelsau, he came to see me while 
I was breakfasting, and told me that 
a sister of his, who had married a 
well-to-do tradesman and lived in the 
capital, had invited him to occupy a 
room in her house. He had gladly ac- 
cepted, but now found that his duties 
would not permit of his absence. -He 
begged, therefore, that if sich humble 
(though, as he added, clean and com- 
fortable) lodgings would satisfy me I 
would take his place. He pledged his 
sister’s acquiescence, and urged the 
inconvenience and crowding to which 
I should be subject in my journeys to 
and from Strelsau the next day. I ac- 
cepted his offer without a moment’s 
hesitation, and he went off to tele- 
graph to his sister, while I packed up 
and prepared to take the next train. 
But I still hankered after the forest 
and the shooting lodge, and when my 
little maid told me that I could, by 
walking ten miles or so through the 
forest, hit the railway station, I decid- 
ed to send my luggage direct to the 
address which Johann had given, take 
my walk, and follow to Strelsau my- 
self. 
(Continued in next week’s issue) 


[In the next chapter our hero, Ru- 
dolf Rassendyl, has a remarkable 
meeting with the new King of Ruri- 
tania, and the-chapter ends with a 
singular crime.] 














JUST GO! 


F YOU mean to succeed, to make any- 

thing go, 

It won't do to guess; 
know. * 

There are ylenty of people who cumber 
the ground 

Who think they move on when they only 
move round. 

Have a purpose, and know that your 
aim is worth while; 
Don’t chage Jack-o'-lanterns for mile af- 
ter mile. 
Don’t try to be 
ang’s flight 

That back on your head will most cer- 
tainly lis: . 

Know your cov::e, toe the mark and be 
ready to run; 

Be off at the signal; the race once be- 


your need is to 


“smart’—it’s a boomer- 


gun 
Go ahead, iike an arrow that files from 
the bow; 
Don’t weaken, don’t waver, don’t wabble 
—just go! 
—Arthur Chamberlain, 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








FRED WILLIAMS, OPTIMIST 
This Lad Doesn’t Let a Little Thing 
Like Failure Faze Him at All, But 
Gets Up and Goes Again 


EAR the station of Simms, La., on 

the Irom Mountain Railroad in 
Grant Parish, livés the youngest opti- 
mist we have yet seen. He is Fred 
Williams, a corn club boy. On poor 
sandy hill land that has been in culti- 
vation 25 years he planted an acre of 
corn with the hope of making a high 
record in corn production. His land 
was cloddy and poorly prepared, the 
soil was dry, and the weather hot and 
dry. But in his own words, when ask- 
ed for his method of cultivation, he 
says, “Plowed deep at first two times, 
then with a-spring-tooth harrow ten 
times.” 

During the hottest and driest part 
of the season, when the other boys 
were going fishing, and when it look- 
ed like the worms were going to eat 
all of the corn that the drouth did 
not destroy, Fred kept harrowing his 
corn right along, as he had been told 
to do when dry weather came. He did 
his best to conserve the soil moisture. 

But he is not discouraged. He will 
try again next year. And eventually 
he will win out. Read some of this 
boy’s optimism and bear your own 
burdens more cheerfully. I give here= 
with his report, verbatim: 

“I planted my corn when it was dry 
and the land was cloddy. It come up in 
about 14 days a poor stand at that. I 
plowed it. In a few days a rain came, 


thenI broke them clods that was as big 
as a squash, then I plowed with a 
spring-tooth harrow and a shovel. It 
was cold about this time and the drill 
bugs helped themselves. I plowed my 
corn twice a week and when I seen 
them drill bugs I would get me a stick 
and would go after them till I got tir- 
ed, then I told them to help them- 
selves. It got dry and after while it 
got dry again in about three weeks it 
rained a little bit. All this time I was 
harrowing that corn, about this time 
the Bud bugs come in as fast as they 
could. Well they liked to have ate my 
corn up. I did not no enything to do 
so I just let them things eat till they 
got a plenty. I just wint on harrow- 
ing my corn then it got hot and dry I 
harrowed and harrowed and in about 
two weeks it rained again. I was glad 
I harrowed right after the rain August 
the Ist. I plowed my corn last. I work- 
ed hard but I am not discouraged. 

“If I did fail I beat my dad. Anda 
good many grand paws. My report is 
Bad but it is pretty good. You will 
haft to excuse Bad writing as I am 
not a good writer. 

“TI tried to do my best but I might 
have dun Better if Mr. Benton (Farm 
Demonstration Agent) had visited me 
oftener. You will hear about Fred 
Williams in a few years. When you do 
that will Be me. Yours very truly, 

FRED WILLIAMS. 

“P, SI like to turn the Soil.” 


Read that postscript again. Right 
there is the key to success in better 
farming. “I love to turn the soil.” Do 
you love to turn the soil? Do you get 
a teal pleasure out of watching the 
crumbling dirt roll off the moldboard 
of your plow? Do you see fun in dry 
sand and loose moist dirt rolling past 
the teeth of a “gee-whiz” cultivator? 

Fred Williams made 11 bushels of 
corn on his acre of ground. He fig- 
ures that it cost him $1.80 per bushel 
to make that corn. But even at that 
he beat his father and a good many 
of the older people in the community. 
That is his start towards better agri- 
culture. He expects to join the corn 
club again next year, and it is a safe 
bet that you will hear from him in the 
years to come. 

MRS. R. H. BENTON, Jr. 

Colfax, La. 





A good serial story will brighten the win- 
ter nights for all the family; resolve now to 
follow “The Prisoner of Zenda” to the end, 
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Business Talks 


“NEVER STOP” STRAWBERRIES 


i OUR issue of October 16, there appeared 

on Prof, Masséy’s page the following arti- 
cle under the heading, “Strawberries fér 
Summer and Fall’; 














“Which is the best summer and fall 
strawberry, the Progressive or the Never 
Stop, for family use?” 


“The Progressive is an excellent sum- 
mer and fall sort. Thete is no straw- 
berry known in the trade as the Never 
Stop and I know nothing of any by that 
name, The Superb, Americus and Pro- 
gressive are the only fall-bearing straw- 
berries generally listed. They are all 
good, and so far as gality is concerned 
the Americus is the best. But it makes 
so few runners that it is hard to get the 
Plants. The Superb and Progressive 
make runners and can be increased.” 
Not for anything would I set my opinion 

against a man of Prof. Massey’s experience 
but I think he has either overlooked or fail- 
ed to become acquainted with the fact that 
there is a variety of berries known as the 
“Never Stop.”” I don’t know just what Prof. 
Massey Means by ‘‘known in the trade” but 
the Continental Plant Company of Kittrell, 
N. C., and several others have advertised 
“Never Stop” plants with us for several 
seasons, 

Please don't any of you folks think this fs 
an attempt on my part to “call down” Prof, 
Massey. It’s only a courteous correctién 6f & 
man in whom I have the greatest faith an@ 
for whom my admiration is unbounded, 





LOOKING PROSPEROUS PAYS 


Orrr a few years ago, I was a stendgra- 
pher in a newspaper office. 

One morning, after a dance, I showed up 
for work (7?) feeling mighty tired and 
sleepy. As @ consequence the mail I handed 
the boss that evening was very untidy. Of 
course, I got. a good stiff call down and all 
but lost my job. 

Said my boss to me, “I consider a letter 
from me to a business mah my personal rep- 
resentative,—somebody that I am sending 
because I myself can’t possibly call on him. 
You know I wouldn’t go to see a man with 
my hair unbrushed, my chin needing a shave, 
my collar soiled, my hands dirty and my 
shoes unshined, yet that’s the way those let- 
ters would represent me as being. You go 
home and get some sleep and write them all 
over tomorrow! And that isn’t all, Joe!! 
If you ever do it again—get another job.” 

I stayed with him after that for four long 
years for I knew he was right. 

And now—to the point: Mr. W. R. Moor- 
man, a Shorthorn breeder in Kentucky, told 
me the other day: “Martin, I like to do 
business with Progressive Farmer readers. 
Most all of them use pen and ink, lots of 
them have neat letterheads and some few 
use typewriters. I advertise in several farm 
papets and I can tell from the envelopes 
that my mail comes ih which letters are from 
your readers.” 

Now—that’s a nice indication of progress 
and it made me mighty happy. 

Those of you who have no letterheads owe 
it to yourself to get sortie. The cost is small 
and that good old county editor will not only 
treat you fairly on the job but be glad to 
get the business, 

Spruce up. It pays big. 





WINNING IN TEXAS 


WHEN we decided to open an Office in Dal- 
las, Texas, and g6 after Texas ¢ircula- 
tion and advertising, there were seme folks, 
who laughed at the idea, It didn’t seem pos- 
sible to some people for @ “foreign” (7?) pa- 
per to enter the Lone Star State and compete 
with papers that had béeh there almost since 
the Alamo fell, 
How well we are succeeding is best proved 
by such letters as the following: 


Beeville, Texas, 
, October 13, 1916. 
“I enclose a check to cover my advertising 
account. You have the bést advertising med- 
fum I have ever patronized. 
(Signed) W. J. Staton,” 


Mr, Staton is.a breeder of Red Poll, 
Durham and Hereford cattle and‘has spent 
a lot of money on advertising in his day. To 
have our paper the best he has ever used 
Makes us very happy and shows that those 
who sneered at first were only afraid of 
what they were sure to get—real, high*class 
competition, 





POOR ECONOMY 
OTWITHSTANDING the fact that The 
American Jersey Cattle Club has been 

advertising with us for years, a reader asks 
us how to register Jersey cattle, 

“Save your papers and get a binder.” iIt 
only costs 50c and it will pay for itself time 
and time again. 





Don’t overlook “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
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**The Thinkers of the Country Are 
the Tobacco Chewers’’— 
said one of the greatest thinkers 
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‘ A Quick Eye— 
WA Sure Hand 


“‘e om 


This marksman has put his eye, 

nerves and muscles on the ‘‘hair trig- & 
ger’’ by tucking a tasty, mild chew of nan 
PICNIC TWIST into his cheek. 


Nc hws 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


You, too, get away from black, 
tank tobacco and stick to PICNIC 
TWIST. It is a-soft, long-lasting, 
clean chew without any come-back. 

You can get PICNIC TWIST, in 
the original freshness-preserving 
drum.of 11 twists or sinole twists. 5c. 

The PICNIC TWIST drum has 
proved convenient as it preserved 
carefully PICNIC TWIST quality. 
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Sausage TERI cal ‘hand Press 
Iron Cylinder Bored True 


Pama. Plunger plate fits accurately, rides evenly, doesn’t 
ay, | Me aN © Fis Cylinder (arainet) has ide lipe for easy Kendling ia 


4-qt. size, Japanned, $5.50 
Nine sizes and styles, 2- to 8-qt., Japanned or tinned 





Book of information on hog raising and pork products, 
**How to Make Money with Hogs,”” by F. D. 
Coburn, noted swine authority, sent for roc in stamps 


“Enterprise” Meat-and-F 
Bey gives true slicing cut with four-bladed 
. steel knife and perforated steel plate. 
No, 12, chops 3 Ibs. minute, $333 
No. 22, chops 4 Ibs. minute, 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 
Look for “*Enterprise’’ on these machines 
Four cents in stamps brings you our mew edition cook 
book—** Enterprising Housekeeper" —over 200 recipes 
The Enterprise a | ed of Pa, 
129 Dept. 

















IS THE 
BEST 


WHA LUMBER-FOR THE FARM? 





SO. CYPRESS MFRS' ASS'N 


133. 
1133 Weare atl Bank Bide’, Secksonvilts, Fla. 


If you insist hard enough 
on Cypress Lumber and Shingles, 
your local dealer will_-provide 
iam. you insist hard enough.) 
Z IT’S UP TO YOU— 

| for your own sake, not ours 

i Suppose you READ UP on 


marked in the following squares: 
0 New Silo Book, Vol. 37. (Plans) 
(J Barn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 


() Shingle House, Vol. 29. (Plans) 
C1 U.S. Gov’t Report on Cypress. 


Please send me the books, FREE, 


0 Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol, 20. 
0 Carpentry Book (12 plans) Vol. 36. 





Cypress; The Cypress Booklets 


R.F.D. Town 





areFREE. (They’rethe Standard 


reference work on Lumber Values) §j State. 




















The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





A_ STUDEBAKER THAT 
HAS SAVED MONEY 
FOR ITS OWNER 


Pr. ben t my Studebaker from your 
. M, Smith, at Flint, Mich., 
1876, and have used it continu- 
in 1846, an ‘arm, 
i hove. a farm of 140 acres, with 
goed b= idings, Sd this wagon 
ed all the material. 


Two years ago my son put on three 
genset suger beclsnad hauled eves 
frozen to the 


Hitches other wagons 
to his 37 year old 
Studebaker 


A WAGON thirty-seven 
year old that can stand the 
— of having another laden 

agon hitched to it might be 
called a remarkable example of 
wagon building. 

But it is a Studebaker—and Sabtike wagons are built 
to withstand any reasonable strain; and to last, not ten or 
twelve years, but a lifetime. 


les. 

Last summer we hitched a loader 
behind it an it and drew our hay to the 
barns. 

The wagon had not been sheltered 
half the time for the last ewenty 
years yet has never broken a wheel 


an axle, 
John H. Wood, 
Flushing, Mich. 
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An investment that pays 


Think what, it means to get [37 years 
and more of work out of a wagon. 

Cuts down the cost — doesn’t it? 

Especially if. you compare 37 years 
with the acme cuhansy song Vas. 

Studebaker wagons ‘last a_ lifetime — 
because ~~ are 2 built to leet. Wheels, 


make for strength and lasting qualities. 
Don’t be imposed upon by the wagon 

salesman who wants to you a farm 

wagon "Just as good as a Studebaker." 
Remember this—a Studebaker farm 


wagon is sold as cheaply as it is possible 
to sell a good wagon. 


Studebaker Buggies and Hazness are 


bod the work of 
body ed Y sed Caen, tamed Deas and eel also built to last. 


STUDEBAKER, South Gene, Ind. 


ICA DALLAS NSAS CITY DENVER 
BAe oke crt ZEN FRAN SCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


Studebakers last a lifetime 





EW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 























NS ‘An A ewitorat Bleater 
Ny Will Work for You 


Let an experienced agricultural blaster give you an esti- 
mate on the cost of clearing the stump lot, blasting 
boulders, or draining wet ground, He will be glad to quote 
his prices, and -he will surprise you by showing how much 
money and time he can save you on the hardest job with 


Atlas I Farm Powder, 
Tie SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


The Uriginal Farm Powder 


SS 


Tellus what kind of work you have, 
and we will put you in touch with 
a blaster in your neighborhood. 
If you want to take up contract 
blasting —a profitable, new, 


Atlas Farm Rowdet, 8 made 

ally for farm use, is the safe, eco- 
nomical, effective explosive for 
clearing’ land, digging ditches, 
blasting subsoil, making holes 
growing business, we will in- for trees and doing other farm 
struct and aid youtoget work. work. Sold by dealersnear you. 


Valuable Farm Book FREE for Coupon 


Our new book, “Better Farming,” tells how to increase the fertility of 
ts land and make more money from the farm by using The Safest 
Explosive. Fully illustrated. It is valuable and helpful to every 
farmer. Mail the coupon now and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY Gacc: WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Sales Offices ; Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Phi'adelphia, St. Louis 
Fa ae. ee 
= Atlas Powder Co., Wi 
é Send me your book, “Better 7 arming, " 
‘= I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer, 





